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SSP says it will not expel 
tape man 

George 

McNeilage 


G eorge McNeilage, the man 
who says he secretly taped 
Tommy Sheridan ‘confess¬ 
ing all’ might or might not have 
been paid £20,000 by the News of 
the World. But whether or not he 
got the modern equivalent of thir¬ 
ty pieces of silver is hardly the 
point. 

McNeilage is a member of the 
Scottish Socialist Party and a found¬ 
er of its United Left platform. Help¬ 
ing to clear the reputation of Rupert 
Murdoch’s filthy rag, and opening 
the door for a police perjury inves¬ 
tigation into Sheridan and co, is a 
totally unprincipled way of dealing 
with differences in the workers’ 
movement and on the left. It is to 
cross class lines. 

If the SSP wants to be regarded 
as any kind of a principled socialist 
organisation it must immediately 
expel him from their ranks. There 
should certainly be an emergency 
debate at the SSP conference this 


weekend and a demand for the full 
facts to be brought out into the 
open. 

Yet when I spoke to Allan Green, 
the outgoing national secretary, he 
told me that taking disciplinary ac¬ 
tion against McNeilage was “not in 
our culture”. Worse than that, oth¬ 
er SSP spokespersons seem to be 
taking a delight in the latest 
Sheridan ‘revelations’ contained in 
the News of the World. They see it 
as a vindication. The elementary 
principle of not using the bosses’ 
media to fight out our differences 
seems to have escaped them. In¬ 
deed they seem to approve of Mc- 
Neilage’s disgraceful action. No 
wonder some are suggesting that 
sections of the SSP leadership are 
collaborating with News Interna¬ 
tional and the state in their anti- 
Sheridan vendetta. 

As everyone knows, last Sunday 
the News of the World - possibly 
with the aid of the secret state - re¬ 


sumed its attack on Sheridan, 
openly calling for him to be jailed 
for perjury, along with four close 
supporters. 

For the first time, the Sheridan v 
NOTW case came south of the bor¬ 
der in a big way. In England and 
Wales as well as Scotland, the 
Murdoch gutter rag led with the 
story that it had acquired a video 
of comrade Sheridan allegedly 
owning up that he had indeed en¬ 
gaged in some of the sexual liai¬ 
sons the tabloid had accused him 
of - even though News Internation¬ 
al, had been forced to pay him 
£200,000 when Sheridan won his 
stunning court victory ‘disproving’ 
those same allegations. 

The paper made what it terms 
“the most explosive piece of evi¬ 
dence in the history of Scottish 
defamation trials” publicly accessi¬ 
ble - you can hear part of the video 
soundtrack for a 5Op phone call or 
listen to it for free online (I am sure 


many Weekly Worker readers will al¬ 
ready have done so). The NOTW 
hopes that the tape will “send 
Sheridan to jail for perjury - and it is 
crucial in the police investigation 
into four of Sheridan’s colleagues 
in the Scottish Socialist Party who 
swore blind to judge and jury that 
he had never confessed his sleazy 
secrets to the executive meeting [of 
November 9 2004]. If they are found 
guilty, then party MSP Rosemary 
Byrne and SSP officials Graeme 
Mclver, Pat Smith and Jock Penman 
could all be facing a jail sentence in 
high-profile cases that would cut a 
huge swathe through Scottish pol¬ 
itics” ( News of the World October 

i). 

In his first response comrade 
Sheridan issued a press release de¬ 
nouncing the tape as a fake and a 
“concoction”, he ended his state¬ 
ment by saying of the NOTW: “I 
refuse to encourage any further 
publicity for them. I will continue to 


fight them politically ... They are 
lying rats who deserve to be con¬ 
fined to their own obnoxious waste 
... I intend making no further com¬ 
ment on this pathetic pack of lies” 
(press release, October 2). 

Of course, “fight them political¬ 
ly” rather than through the courts 
was exactly what many on the left - 
not least the SSP leadership and 
this paper - had urged comrade 
Sheridan to do in the first place. 
True, the claims about his private 
life had political motives, but they 
were just about his private life - of 
no concern to anyone but comrade 
Sheridan himself, his family and 
close associates. In 2004 he could 
have refused to make “further com¬ 
ment on this pathetic pack of lies” 
(irrespective of how accurate that 
description is). 

Instead he recklessly launched 
his defamation case with the sole 

... continued on page 12 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Israeli nation 

Comrade Tony Greenstein does not 
seem to be very good at actually read¬ 
ing, let alone understanding, argu¬ 
ments he disagrees with. A prime 
example is his reply to my article, 
Tight for two states, fight for Arab 
unity’ ( Weekly Worker August 3). 

He starts off by claiming that the ar¬ 
ticle “contained no analysis of why 
Israel moves from war to war, war crime 
to war crime” (Letters, September 28). 
In fact I made it clear that I largely 
agreed with the Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty’s Alex Callinicos, whom I quoted 
extensively, on this question: 

“Israel is one of the greatest military 
powers in the world, backed and sub¬ 
sidised by the US .... Israel is a settler 
colonial state ... All settler states face 
the problem of what to do with the 
people whose land they stole ... The 
Zionist colonisers drove out millions 
of Palestinians, most to neighbouring 
countries. The rest are still subject to 
Israeli rule, which to differing degrees 
they resent and resist, with enormous 
sympathy from the Arab masses. The 
result is to leave Israel in a permanent 
state of insecurity. It lives alongside 
those it dispossessed, in a state of 
perpetual war with them.” 

I commented: “This is undoubtedly 
correct”, and went on to add: “The 
‘permanent state of insecurity’ is not 
just a propaganda ploy used by the 
Israeli political and military establish¬ 
ment to justify its latest act of aggres¬ 
sion. The Israeli population does feel 
under siege for the very reason Callini- 
cos gives and therefore tends to sup¬ 
port even the most terroristic of actions 
committed by the Israeli armed forces 
in the vain hope that hitting out at ‘the 
dispossessed’ will make them go away 
and thus end the ‘perpetual war’.” 

Comrade Greenstein’s own “analy¬ 
sis”, by contrast, can be summed up 
in the one sentence: “Israel is an arti¬ 
ficial state, implanted in the Middle 
East by western imperialism.” And 
that is it. He does not believe there is 
such a thing as a class-divided Israeli 
society or an Israeli ruling class pur¬ 
suing its own, independent, interests 
that do not always coincide with those 
of “western imperialism” (which itself 
is riven by divisions). 

And what of the claim that Israel is 
“an artificial state”? Which state is not 
“artificial”? No state materialises ‘nat¬ 
urally’ out of the ether: every one of 
them results from a (usually bloody) 
struggle between contending forces. 

But Tony goes one step further: be¬ 
tween Israel and Palestine there are no 
“national antagonisms” and no “na¬ 
tional conflict” - just “racism bom out 
of imperialism and colonialism”. Very 
peculiar. Ask any Palestinian whether 
there is a national conflict and you will 
get a rather different answer. Of course, 
comrade Greenstein does not deny 
there is a Palestinian nation - it is just 
the Israeli Jewish nation he claims is a 
figment in the imagination of millions. 

In the attempt to refute its existence 
he goes off at a tangent: “If it is tme 
that British, French and South Ameri¬ 
can Jews are all part of the same nation, 
despite speaking different languages, 
having different customs, etc, we are 
accepting the primary thesis of ... 
world Jewish conspiracists ...” 

He is quite right to ridicule such an 
absurd notion. But why imply that is 
what I, or the CPGB, believe? In fact I 
wrote: “As for the Israeli Jews [original 
emphasis], they speak the same lan¬ 
guage, inhabit they same territory (most 
of them were bom there), and have the 
same culture and sense of national iden¬ 
tity. In other words, a nation.” 

Why does comrade Greenstein not 


deal with this point instead of bring¬ 
ing up red herrings? Judging from his 
comments about British, French and 
South American Jews, we appear to 
share a good deal of common ground 
as to what constitutes a nation. 

He writes: “No-one suggests that 
Israelis be denied the right to self-de¬ 
termination because of religion.” Un¬ 
fortunately they do. Often. I am 
surprised that comrade Greenstein 
has never heard the contention, in 
relation to Israel, that ‘Self-determina¬ 
tion applies to nations, not religions.’ 

But Tony wishes to deny that right 
for another reason: “As Pete Manson 
confirms, there can be no self-determi¬ 
nation for a nation that will use its free¬ 
dom merely to oppress another. The 
Israeli settler ‘nation’ is an oppressor.” 

I said no such thing. What I actual¬ 
ly wrote was: “The right to self-deter¬ 
mination is not a communist blessing 
exclusively bestowed upon the op¬ 
pressed. It is fundamentally a demand 
for equality. All nations must have the 
equal right to determine their own fate 

- as long as that does not involve the 
oppression of another people. Hence 
communists recognise that the US, 
German and French nations have self- 
determination. Today that is general¬ 
ly unproblematic. However, we desire 
to see that same elementary right ex¬ 
tended to all oppressed peoples.” 

Surely this is clear? All nations, with¬ 
out exception, irrespective of how they 
came into existence, have the right to 
self-determination. But no nation has 
the right to oppress another. So we 
energetically oppose Israel’s brutal 
oppression of the Palestinians - not to 
mention its frequent murderous as¬ 
saults on other neighbouring peoples 

- but we do not propose denying Is¬ 
raelis the right to exist as a nation. 

Comrade Greenstein does not deal 
at all with the core of the problem - 
how could a unitary, secular Palestine 
be achieved? My argument was: “Of 
course, it would be an excellent thing 
if both nations chose to live together 
in a single, democratic and secular 
state - why on earth would we wish to 
oppose such a thing? But the prob¬ 
lem is, that possibility does not even 
occur to the vast majority of Israelis.” 

Assuming Tony does not disagree 
with this basic premise, who does he 
think will bring such a state into exist¬ 
ence? I know that he thinks the opin¬ 
ion of the Israeli Jews is irrelevant - they 
will be forced into a Palestinian state 
and that is that. But the point is, com¬ 
rade, if that state is to be democratic, 
such a solution could only be brought 
about through the consent of the ma¬ 
jority of both peoples - and that con¬ 
sent, quite patently, is not forthcoming. 

The list of comrade Greenstein’s 
misunderstandings is very long in¬ 
deed. Where, for example, did I “com¬ 
pare the ... institution of collective 
worship in [UK] schools with the sys¬ 
tematic racial apartheid of Israel”? 
And what exactly does he dispute 
about my statement that “Independ¬ 
ence was gained from Britain through 
a combined war - against both British 
imperialism and the native Palestini¬ 
ans”? He himself talks of the “post- 
1945 fight of the Zionist terror militias 
against the British”. 

But he goes on: “If Pete is correct, 
then socialists should have support¬ 
ed both the Boers in the Boer war and 
Verwoed in turning South Africa into 
a republic, to say nothing of Ian 
Smith’s UDI in Rhodesia!” 

Come again? I presume comrade 
Greenstein is reading into my state¬ 
ment (about the Zionist combined 
war) the implication that all struggles 
against imperialism must be support¬ 
ed. At least this demonstrates that 
mine is not the only Weekly Worker 
article he has not read properly. We 
have published numerous pieces po- 
lemicising against those who support 
reactionary anti-imperialists and it 


does not take a genius to work out that 
Zionists and southern African op¬ 
pressors could just about be squeezed 
into this category. 

Finally, it is absurd to say that “The 
whole point of such a border [be¬ 
tween Palestine and Israel: ie, a two- 
state solution] would be to cement 
Israel’s role as the oppressor.” Cannot 
Tony even imagine a different Israel, 
where working class, progressive and 
democratic forces win a majority? 

Let me repeat the conclusion to my 
August 3 article: “...the two-state so¬ 
lution proposed by the CPGB has 
nothing in common with the version 
put forward by Tony Blair and George 
Bush, and reluctantly accepted by the 
PLO. We do not see ourselves as ad¬ 
visors to the current misleaders of ei¬ 
ther the Palestinians or Israelis - still 
less to the imperialists. 

“The solution we envisage for Is- 
rael-Palestine will not be presided 
over by Ehud Olmert and Hamas. It is 
a democratic solution - to be fought 
for and won from below under the 
leadership of the working class.” 
Peter Manson 
South Fondon 

Left in denial 

Peter Manson helps to clarify the 
most realistic resolution to the IsraeF 
Palestine conflict in his article ‘Two 
nations, two secular states’ ( Weekly 
Worker July 20), while Tony Green¬ 
stein (Fetters, September 28) contin¬ 
ues to minimise the returning threat of 
anti-semitism by writing an equals 
sign between support for the state of 
Israel and reactionary anti-imperialis¬ 
tic movements. 

Since Hezbollah is not to be dis¬ 
armed by the United Nations, the 
chances are that history will repeat it¬ 
self, and thus we must return to a de¬ 
fence of Israel’s right to exist. 
Greenstein writes that the “anti¬ 
semitism of Hamas and Hezbollah” are 
“the minor reflections of the op¬ 
pressed”, thus excusing and minimis¬ 
ing their irrational hatred of Jews. 

These movements are precisely the 
reason why the Palestinians have no 
state: they refuse to recognise the 
right of Israel to exist, and pledge to 
destroy it and establish an islamic 
state. “Israel is an artificial state,” we 
are told, when such a bland ‘accusa¬ 
tion’ could be made at more or less any 
nation-state. 

Another standard cry of anti-Israel 
leftism is to compare Israel to South 
African apartheid: this is a gross de¬ 
nial and distortion of the rights, health, 
welfare and educational advantages 
that Israeli Arab citizens have over 
their kindred in Arab states. 

Until the left recognises, as Peter 
Manson writes, the need for “mutual 
recognition” of Israel and Palestine, 
the constant anti-Israel propaganda of 
the left will play into the hands of is- 
lamists and those who side with and 
appease reactionary anti-imperialism. 
Exactly when the left should be re-ex¬ 
amining its history and learning from 
the mistakes of the past. 

Guy Maddox 
email 

John for leader 

It’s been over two months now since 
John McDonnell MP announced his 
stand for the Labour leadership. From 
the very beginning, we made clear that 
this is not a stalking horse candidacy. 
This is a serious challenge for power 
which we can win. 

We have been absolutely over¬ 
whelmed with support since the launch 
of the campaign. Huge numbers are 
rejoining the party. Trade unionists all 
over Britain are campaigning for a can¬ 
didate who supports their union’s pol¬ 
icies. In a poll conducted by the 
Electoral Reform Society at TUC con¬ 


gress, 59% of delegates backed John 
McDonnell. A focus group of Fabour 
supporters convened by BBC News- 
night revealed that John was level¬ 
pegging with Gordon Brown. This is a 
tremendous achievement for a politi¬ 
cian who was largely unknown before 
launching his leadership bid and 
whose campaign has suffered a virtu¬ 
al media blackout. 

If you support the campaign, I hope 
that you will get involved. 

• In order to vote for the next Labour 
leader, you need to be a member of the 
Labour Party or an affiliated trade un¬ 
ion. Already, many have rejoined La¬ 
bour in order to support this 
campaign. I know that this was a very 
difficult decision for many to make. 
However, it is the only way of replac¬ 
ing New Labour with a Real Labour 
alternative. I hope that you will also 
consider asking your friends and col¬ 
leagues to join as well in order to have 
a say in this historic contest. 

You can join online: www.lab- 
our.org.uk/joinus; or ring 08705 900 
200. There is no cut-off point for vot¬ 
ing in the election. All those who 
joined before a contest are eligible to 
vote. However, an election could take 
place at any time in the next few 
months. So - think about joining now. 
Let us know if you and your friends 
have joined. 

• You won’t be surprised to hear that 
this campaign has no millionaire back¬ 
ers. If you support this historic cam¬ 
paign, we are asking you to consider 
sending in a donation. Ask your local 
trade union or party branch to consid¬ 
er sending in a donation. Any dona¬ 
tion will help us in our efforts to win a 
Real Labour government. 

To donate, go to www.j ohn41ea- 
der.org.uk/donate.html. You can also 
send in cheques, made payable to 
‘John4Leader’ to: John4Leader, c/o 
G10 Norman Shaw South, House of 
Commons, London SW1A 2JF. 

• If you have a local Labour MP, 
please write to them as soon as pos¬ 
sible and ask them to nominate John 
when a vacancy for the leadership 
arises. Let them know that you want a 
real contest to allow a proper debate 
that isn’t about personalities but is 
about policies. Let them know if you 
have rejoined the party or are consid¬ 
ering doing so because of the cam¬ 
paign - and if you know others who 
are doing so. Sending a message to 
your local MP only takes a minute. Go 
to www.writetothem.com/ to find out 
who your local MP is and how you 
can get hold of them. 

Please also write to your trade union 
leader and let them know if you back 
the campaign. If you don’t think that 
there has been enough coverage of the 
campaign in the media, write a letter to 
a newspaper or write to the BBC by 
going to http://news.bbc.co.uk/news- 
watch/ukfs/hi/newsid_4030000/ 
newsid_4032600/4032695. stm. 

• From the very beginning, we want¬ 
ed to make this a grassroots campaign 
and take it away from the Westminster 
bubble. We want people to get in¬ 
volved at the local level. Local groups 
could campaign locally and, for exam¬ 
ple, set up stalls in town centres to 
distribute material. Please get in touch 
with us at info@john41eader.org.uk to 
be put in touch with other local sup¬ 
porters. 

John McDonnell is standing on the 
basis of policies supported by trade 
unions and indeed by Labour Party 
policy. Why not pass a resolution in 
your local branch supporting the cam¬ 
paign? Let us know if you need our 
assistance. 

• We are currently producing a wide 
range of leaflets - including for specif¬ 
ic trade unions in which John commits 
to implement each of their main poli¬ 
cies; Labour Party members; and the 
anti-war movement. Please get in touch 
with us at info@john41eader.org.uk if 


you are able to distribute leaflets. 

We also have John4Leader badg¬ 
es, t-shirts and even balloons. Get 
in touch at info@john41eader.org.uk 
if you are interested. 

This is a hugely exciting and histor¬ 
ic campaign. Over the coming few 
months, John will be travelling all over 
the country. Have a look at http:// 
www.j ohn41eader. org .uk/e vents .html 
for more information. 

Owen Jones 

www.j ohn41eader. org.uk 

Bash the last? 

Graham Bash is always optimistic 
about the prospects for the Labour 
left (‘Build support for McDonnell’, 
September 28). 

This time we have a couple of defeats 
for the leadership at conference (which, 
of course, the leadership will ignore) and 
a campaign by John McDonnell for the 
leadership that, as Graham admits, is 
unlikely to get sufficient nominations to 
get on the ballot paper. 

My question to Graham is, what 
would it take for him to leave the La¬ 
bour Party? Or will he and Labour 
Briefing be the last people left? 

Hugh Kerr 
email 

Best outcome? 

A couple of years ago I read a press 
report about the state of Norwich La¬ 
bour Party, in which an NEC member 
confided that the party will collapse 
when it loses a general election. 

Isn’t the collapse of the Labour Par¬ 
ty following its defeat in the next gen¬ 
eral election the best possible outcome 
for Marxists who want to build a rev¬ 
olutionary party? 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Marxist party 

I agree with Matthew Jones that there 
is a space for a campaign for a Marxist 
party, given the change in objective 
conditions - the collapse of both Sta¬ 
linism and social democracy. 

I would also agreed that, while it is 
important to be consistently political¬ 
ly hard on the ideas of the Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Party, it 
does not follow a la CPGB that it is 
necessary or right to belong to their 
small, politically awful, undemocratical- 
ly mn front campaigns. However, I do 
share some of Mike Macnair’s con¬ 
cerns about how such a campaign 
would be run in practice and, related 
to that, the likelihood of it attracting a 
sizeable number of authentic Marxists. 

It is easy to say one is for consistent 
democracy, transparency, education, 
openness, accountability and recog¬ 
nise the need to combine practical ac¬ 
tivity with real respect for theory and 
ideas. But how many on the far left 
actually live by this ? Do you, hand on 
heart, Matthew, live by these ideas? 

Where is there meaningful left uni¬ 
ty across the organisational divisions 
on the left? I can’t find it. I welcome 
the new initiative and hope the con¬ 
ference is well attended. But if it is to 
be a success the campaign has got to 
take the practical side of Marxism as 
seriously as the theoretical side. And 
mechanisms for inclusivity, meaning¬ 
ful left unity in practice and honest de¬ 
bate about differences have to be more 
than just fine words in a constitution. 
Peter Burton 
Glasgow 

Any proof? 

Has Phil Kent any proof that a new 
Communist Party for the UK would 
actually get any votes (Letters, Sep¬ 
tember 28)? 

Graeme Kemp 

email 
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STUDENTS _ 

A lesson 
in Stalinism 


I n the past week, as well as continu¬ 
ing to sign people up at various 
freshers fairs, Communist Students 
groups have started to hold meetings 
on university campuses, in addition to 
intervening in left student politics. 

Mark Fischer, national organiser of 
the CPGB, has begun to address a se¬ 
ries of Communist Students meetings 
on the topic of ‘What’s wrong with the 
left?’ This is a particularly pertinent 
question for students who turn up to 
freshers fairs to find a myriad of social¬ 
ist groups attempting to win their alle¬ 
giance, and all claiming that they are 
the only true heirs of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

Why is the left so divided, and how 
can this be overcome? Is it possible 
for revolutionary parties to have a 
democratic internal culture? What 
forms can we use to guard against the 
bureaucratisation of working class or¬ 
ganisations? These are among the 
questions comrade Fischer is answer¬ 
ing. At Sheffield University comrades 
were particularly pleased with the turn¬ 
out for their meeting. Over 20 came 
along - as many as, if not more than, 
the other left groups like the Socialist 
Worker Student Society (SWSS) and 
the Socialist Party’s Socialist Stu¬ 
dents get to their meetings. 

Comrade Fischer has been arguing 
that the left needs to undergo a cul¬ 
tural revolution. Most groups on the 
left, at best, pay lip service to notions 
of democracy inside their organisa¬ 
tions. In fact they operate as bureau¬ 
cratic centralist sects - not the parties 
they often claim to be. It is therefore 
no wonder that the left groups are 
generally unappealing as far as the 
mass of the working class and stu¬ 
dents are concerned. 

The left is politically peripheral and 
has no real roots. Where are the social¬ 
ist pubs, sports clubs, cultural associ¬ 
ations, schools and TV and radio 
stations? These things would symbol¬ 
ise that we were a real force within so¬ 
ciety. In the absence of this mass base 
many left groups chase after various 
opportunistic ‘get rich quick’ schemes. 
They abandon in practice any notion 
of a revolutionary party fighting for a 
revolutionary programme, instead play¬ 
ing down or hiding their Marxism in 
various fronts: Respect in the case of 
the Socialist Workers Party and the 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party in 
the case of the SP. 

In the long run this opportunism can 
only hold us back - what we need is a 
mass party based upon the Marxist 
world outlook. However, this cannot be 
built in splendid isolation. If we attempt 
to exclude or ignore those socialists we 
disagree with, then all we will do is cre¬ 
ate another bureaucratic sect. We must 
engage with those on the left who claim 
a Marxist party is impossible under 
current circumstances and opt instead 
for some halfway house. 

And we must also ensure that we 
operate in a thoroughly democratic 
fashion. Differences of opinion should 
be considered ‘natural’ within a party - 
not only that, but they should be al¬ 
lowed to take organisational form (as 
factions and platforms) and to argue 
their case publicly (in party newspa¬ 
pers, journals, leaflets, etc). What is 
important is not unity - or conformity - 
in thought, but unity in democratically 
agreed actions. 


Unfortunately much of the left - in¬ 
cluding a comrade from Socialist Stu¬ 
dents at our meeting in Sheffield - 
currently take the view that the expres¬ 
sion of two views in one newspaper will 
simply confuse working class people, 
the poor dolts. What sort of opinion is 
that to take of the class we hope will one 
day become the mling class and subse¬ 
quently abolish classes themselves? 

Of course it is commendable that this 
comrade from Socialist Students came 
along to our meeting and was willing 
to engage with us, as were comrades 
from the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 
Dan Randall from the AWL suggested 
that we ought to take a broad view of 
what constitutes the left, including 
anarchists and those influenced by the 
ideas of People and Planet, etc. 

This is not something that we dis¬ 
agree with: we want to engage with 
all those who can be won to Marxism. 
The question is, how we do that, and 
we feel that in the long run you will 
get nowhere if you attempt to reach 
the masses by simply going over the 
heads of the existing left organisa¬ 
tions. After all, any student who gets 
involved in leftwing political activi¬ 
ty will eventually come into contact 
with all the other groups and want to 
know why the left is as fractured and 
divided as it is. 

At our meeting at Leeds Metropoli¬ 
tan University comrade Jim Padmore 
asked whether we thought it was real¬ 
ly desirable that all these left groups, 
holding what we would deem the 
wrong positions on so many ques¬ 
tions, should be in the same organisa¬ 
tion. How could those who argue that 
we must strategically vote Labour and 
those who call for abstentions coexist 
within the same organisation? 

Mark Fischer argued that the strug¬ 
gle for a united Marxist party was not 
separate from the political struggle 
against the wrong ideas many of the 
sects hold. We do not put our political 
differences aside until we have 
achieved unity. Indeed it would take a 
huge political change within most of 
the left groups before they would even 
consider any genuine unity around a 
Marxist programme. 

At Leeds Met we also discussed 
what we mean when we say that 
Communist Students is an autono¬ 
mous organisation, when CPGB stu¬ 
dent comrades and sympathisers 
were central to its initiation. As com¬ 
rade Fischer explained, the CPGB has 
not attempted to hide its role in set¬ 
ting Communist Students up, nor are 
we agnostic about what it does and 
the political direction it takes. 

We are, however, absolutely sincere 
when we say it must be autonomous. 
It is quite conceivable that CPGB mem¬ 
bers will make up a minority within 
Communist Students - if you consider 
how many have signed up at freshers 
fairs then we are already a small minor¬ 
ity. As such it is not impossible that we 
will lose this or that vote within the new 
grouping. Of course the CPGB wants 
to win people to its ideas, but you can¬ 
not do this via bureaucratic measures. 
As John Bridge argued at the CPGB’s 
last members aggregate, a student or¬ 
ganisation must be allowed to “have the 
gumption to make its own mistakes” 
(Weekly Worker September 14). 

Almost by way of illustrating how 
not to go about spreading the ideas 


of Marxism and building a healthy or¬ 
ganisation, the antics of SWP com¬ 
rades at Sheffield University demand 
reporting. Chris Bambery had been 
invited to address an SWSS meeting 
under the heading of ‘The revolution¬ 
ary ideas of Karl Marx’. Perhaps ‘A 
lesson in Stalinism’ would have been 
a better title. 

When CPGB comrades arrived to 
engage in a debate with the SWP 
comrades and their audience, Alan 
Kenny, the local SWP organiser, at¬ 
tempted to bar them from the meet¬ 
ing. CPGB comrade Lee Rock was told 
he was not welcome because he was 
not a student (neither is comrade 
Kenny actually). 

Having previously been a member 
of the SWP and an SWSS group con¬ 
venor at Essex University, I know from 
attending and organising many SWSS 
meetings that there is no bar on non¬ 
students attending. This ban was ob¬ 
viously a political one - Lee Rock (an 
ex-SWPer himself) thinks the wrong 
thoughts and says the wrong things. 
Then Alan Kenny also insisted on the 
removal of CPGB member and Shef¬ 
field University student Ben Lewis 
from the meeting. This time the charge 
was that he is too “rude” and disrup¬ 
tive. Another ruse for a political ban - 
the SWP cannot countenance a de¬ 
bate with comrades to its left. 

What does this say about comrade 
Kenny’s view of “the revolutionary 
ideas of Karl Marx”? Are these eman¬ 
cipatory ideas? Is this sort of bureau¬ 
cratic exclusion the first step on the 
path to humanity’s general freedom? 
Not in my mind. 

What also does this say about 
Chris Bambery - a member of the SWP’s 
central committee and editor of Social¬ 
ist Worker ? Comrade Bambery often 
comes across as a bullish and over¬ 
confident speaker - the man certainly 
knows how to shout. But what does 
this bureaucratic exclusion say about 
his confidence in reality? He is certain¬ 
ly not confident of his own ability to 
win out in a free debate. 

In the end three members of Com¬ 
munist Students entered the meeting 
once Bambery had begun his opening. 
Comrade Kenny clearly did not want 
to make a fool of himself by excluding 
them in front of the whole meeting and 
they were able to stay. In the discus¬ 
sion two of them managed to speak 
and raised questions about the impor¬ 
tance of democracy in the workers’ 
movement. Unfortunately comrade 
Bambery once again displayed the lack 
of confidence he has in defending his 
own ideas and completely ignored our 
comrades’ questions. 

If SWP members think they can in¬ 
timidate our comrades into keeping 
their mouths shut, they are seriously 
wrong. Unlike Stalin they have no state 
machine to enforce their sterile view 
of politics, and in the long run neither 
students, workers nor their own rank 
and file members will stand for this 
type of approach. 

Communist Students will continue 
to organise our own events and en¬ 
gage with those put on by other left 
groups. Unlike the SWP we positive¬ 
ly want members of other left groups 
to attend our meetings and engage in 
comradely debate. We intend to make 
an impact • 

Dave Isaacson 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 1, 5pm: ‘Morality and law: eternal truths’, using 
Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring as a study guide. Diorama Arts 
Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, London NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee for details: 07958447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Coming out of the shadows 

Saturday October 7, 12 noon: Migrants march for their rights. 

Assemble Geraldine Harmsworth Park, Lambeth Road, London SE1 
(nearest tubes: Waterloo, Elephant and Castle). International Day of 
Action on Migrant Rights - No-one is illegal! Regularisation for all 
migrants! Supported by: Justice for Cleaners, London No Borders, 

Latin American Workers’ Association, Coalition to Stop Deportations 
to Iraq, Stop Deporting Children, No One is Illegal, Battersea and 
Wandsworth TUC, Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigrants, 

Hackney Refugee and Migrant Support Group, migrants@aktivix.org. 

For freedom of movement 

Saturday October 7, 12 noon: Rally for the right to stay. Assemble 
George Square, Glasgow. Feeder marches from Maryhill, Sighthill 
and Gorbals - details from Unity Centre: 0141 427 7992. Called by 
Unity, Union of Asylum-Seekers in Scotland; supported by Glasgow 
Campaign to Welcome Refugees and Glasgow No Border Network. 

Battle of Cable Street 

Sunday October 8, 12 noon to 4pm: Celebrate 70th anniversary, 

Cable Street London El. Presented by Cable Street Group and 
Alternative Arts: cablestreet4.10.36@hotmail.co.uk. 

Latin America on the move 

Tuesday October 10, 7pm: Public meeting - ‘Democracy and 
revolution in the air’, Praxis Centre, Pott Street, Bethnal Green. 

Speakers: Jeremy Dear (NUJ), Jeremy Corbyn MP (invited). 

Organised by Hands off Venezuela and Bolivia Solidarity 
Campaign: liam.macuaid@btintemet.com. 

Respect annual conference 

Saturday October 14, Sunday October 15: Friends Meeting House, 
Euston Road, London NW1. Observers: £10. Tel: 0870 850 1978; 
sam@respectcoalition.org; Respect, 9 Club Row, London El. 

Feminist Fightback 

Saturday October 21, 12 noon to 7pm: Activist conference for 
women’s liberation, School of Oriental and African Studies, 

London. Launched by Education Not for Sale Women: 
team@fightback.org .uk. 

For a Trade Union Freedom Bill 

Saturday October 28, 11.30am to 3.30pm: National shop stewards 
conference, open to all trade unionists. Speakers include Bob Crow 
(RMT), Tony Woodley (TGWU), Mark Serwotka (PCSU), Jeremy 
Dear (NUJ), Dave Proctor (CYWU), Matt Wrack (FBU). 

Organised by RMT. Registration only: j.croy@rmt.org.uk; Unity 
House, 39 Chalton Street, London NW1 1JD. 

No top-up fees 

Sunday October 29, 11am: Student demonstration. Assemble 
University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1 for march 
to Trafalgar Square. Organised by National Union of Students. 

Remembering 1956 

Thursday November 2, 5.30pm: Seminar on Hungarian revolution, 
room 143, Richard Hoggart building, Goldsmiths College, Lewisham 
Way, London SE14. Speakers: Toby Abse, Ian Birchall, Keith Flett, 

Paul Flewers. Organised by Revolutionary History , London 
Socialist Historians Group, Goldsmiths history department. 

Campaign for a New Marxist Party 

Saturday November 4, 1 lam to 5pm: conference, Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Euston, St Pancras). £5 (£2.50 unwaged) - cheques payable 
to ‘Critique’. Agenda: the need for a new party; internal democracy; 
organisational proposals. Sponsorship from groups and individuals 
welcome. Stall space for sponsors. Sponsorship offers and motions 
(by Thursday October 12) to intemationalism@hotmail.com; or 
Party Campaign, PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Called by Critique. Sponsors so far: New Interventions , 

Democratic Socialist Alliance, CPGB. 

Stop climate chaos 

Saturday November 4, 12 noon: Demonstration - assemble US 
embassy, Grosvenor Square, London Wl, for march to Trafalgar 
Square. Organised by Campaign against Climate Change: 
www.campaigncc.org. 

Hands Off Venezuela 

Saturday November 4, 10.30am to 5pm: National conference, UCU 
headquarters, 27 Britannia Street, London WC1. 
www.handsoffvenezuela.org. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
r dgr oup @y aho o .co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Ontheroadto 

social democracy 

Ben Lewis reports from the Hanover programme convention of L.PDS and WASG 



S eptember 30 saw the first joint 
‘programme convention’ of 
the L.PDS (Linkspartei.PDS, 
former ruling party of East Germany) 
and WASG (Wahlalternative Arbeit 
und Soziale Gerechtigkeit). The con¬ 
ference confirmed that, unless the 
currently isolated and disparate crit¬ 
ical voices start to organise into an 
effective opposition within the par¬ 
ty, the new, merged Linkspartei will 
simply become a second social dem¬ 
ocratic force fit to govern on behalf 
of capital. 

The convention had before it the 
second draft of the two leaderships’ 
programmatic proposals, which is un¬ 
fortunately just as riddled with vacu¬ 
ous platitudes and social democratic 
soundbites as the first (see Weekly 
Worker April 20). Debate was kept to 
a bare minimum in an attempt to put 
on a brave and united face after the 
debacle of the regional elections in 
Berlin and Mecklenburg-Vorpommem, 
where the two parties stood against 
each other. 

Only around 120, mostly L.PDS, 
comrades were in attendance, partly 
due to the fact that neither formation 
had exactly gone out of its way to 
publicise the event. The ‘debate’ 
around the programme was split up 
into five different working group dis¬ 
cussions around: ‘How the Link¬ 
spartei defines itself’, ‘Capitalism 
today and our understanding of so¬ 
cialism’, ‘The economy’, ‘Gender re¬ 
lations’ and ‘Europe and peace’. This 
allowed people to safely let off steam 
without challenging the leadership in 
any serious way - there were no re- 
port-backs to a final plenary session, 
so everyone knew only about the 
questions discussed in the particu¬ 
lar workshop they attended. There 
was much pomp and talk of unity, but 
there are still many contradictions 
riddling the merger process. 

At the opening rally, L.PDS chair 
Lothar Bisky began his contribu¬ 
tion with a quote from Karl Marx 
(from a letter to Wilhelm Bracke), 
which set the tone for the rest of 
the day: “Every step of a real move¬ 
ment is more important than a doz¬ 
en programmes.” 

We might be used by now to the 
Socialist Workers Party bastardising 
this particular phrase for its own ends 
- but to hear it in Marx’s homeland 
was quite disheartening. Just like the 
comrades from the SWP, Lothar 
Bisky tried to assure those present 
that Mark and Engels did not spend 
much time worrying about pro¬ 
gramme - the important thing is to get 
out there and do the business. 

The truth is rather different. Marx 
was writing in the context of the “de¬ 
plorable” unity-mongering being 
pursued by his German comrades, 
August Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht 
and co. They wanted to fuse with 
their Lassallean rivals on the basis of 
a much watered-down programme. In 
his Critique of the Gotha pro¬ 
gramme Marx strongly criticised 
their politics of compromise. Given 
the choice between maintaining the 
existing Eisenach programme of 1869 
and unity, Marx definitely preferred 


Hanover: going reformist 

the former. And, all the way through, 
he encouraged his comrades to stay 
true to the ideas and political meth¬ 
ods outlined in the Communist 
manifesto. 

By contrast Lothar Bisky wants to 
pursue a “more just social democrat¬ 
ic form of politics”, as he openly stat¬ 
ed. The L.PDS chair sketched out 
the different histories of the two re¬ 
spective left groups and noted that 
unfortunately “we can’t avoid a pro¬ 
grammatic debate”. He made noises 
about “developing socialist theory 
further”, but ominously made refer¬ 
ence to “how and with whom” we can 
put our politics into practice. He said 
that the new Linkspartei could only 
develop “an analytically worked out 
programme” once it had been found¬ 
ed, and that is why the commission 
had only developed a draft. 

However, it very much looks as 
though the bureaucratic leaderships 
of both parties are using these 
‘drafts’ to pre-empt any democratic 
decision-making at the forthcoming 
conferences of the two formations. 
Indeed, nobody was putting forward 
a radically different alternative to the 
proposals and, for all the talk of 
‘discussion’, nothing productive was 
achieved thanks to the way the con¬ 
ference was organised. Although 
commissions and working groups are 
unavoidable in drafting a programme, 
these should be elected by, and direct¬ 
ly accountable to, a national confer¬ 
ence of elected delegates. 

Katina Schubert, a well-known 
L.PDS ‘realist’ from Dresden who fa¬ 
vours selling off public housing, said 
that we need a “modem understand¬ 
ing” of what a party is. I did, howev¬ 
er, get the impression that comrade 
Schubert is not particularly popular 
within the party and there was quite 
a bit of heckling during her various 
speeches. 

Despite emphasising that the new 
organisation should be a Sammlungs- 
partei incorporating the social move¬ 
ments, WASG chair Axel Troost also 
envisaged it as a party of govern¬ 
ment. Which is why the “program¬ 
matic debate” currently in progress 
should continue. This debate must 


have been happening somewhere 
else - certainly not at this convention. 

When the conference split up into 
working groups, I had the pleasure 
of listening to a number of speakers 
on the question of ‘How the Link¬ 
spartei defines itself’, which was by 
far the biggest of the sessions. One 
non-aligned speaker, Ulrich Brand, 
actually made some good points 
about the forlorn attempts of the pro¬ 
grammatic documents to “democrat¬ 
ically regulate” the economy, 
arguing that we do not live in the 70s 
any more, where the state was pre¬ 
pared to siphon off a certain surplus 
from capital in order to maintain liv¬ 
ing standards. He therefore argued 
that the programme needs to break 
with national-Keynesian solutions 
and offer a much more internation¬ 
alist perspective. Katina Schubert 
replied to this by arguing that we 
need to combine “revolutionary the¬ 
ory with aspects of Keynes” in or¬ 
der put our “demands into real 
political practice”. 

The point, however, as the history 
of the 20th century clearly shows, is 
that these two paths are utterly incom¬ 
patible and that capital’s creation of 
welfare states in western Europe de¬ 
pended very much on the existence of 
a powerful working class movement. 

A comrade from the Socialist Party 
of Norway argued that the only way 
for a left party to have any sort of im¬ 
pact on society is in government. 
Naturally, he was positively referred 
to as some kind of model in many of 
the (often confused and apolitical) 
contributions. 

Thies Gleiss (a member of the 
Fourth International’s Internationale 
Sozialisten and leading member of the 
Socialist Left Platform in the new for¬ 
mation) spoke well in his usual upbeat 
fashion and argued that “he who 
doesn’t know where he is going will 
be surprised where he ends up” - al¬ 
luding to the blatant absence of any 
alternative to capitalist society in the 
programmatic outlines presented. He 
argued that it was a very poor com¬ 
promise between the two left trends. 
In response to a number of contribu¬ 
tions from the floor, he also empha¬ 


sised that the left does not represent 
the “general interests” of society, but 
takes clear sides in class struggles. 

By now, there was much uproar, as 
many people who had signalled they 
wanted to speak had simply been ig¬ 
nored (myself included), yet Katina 
Schubert was given time to come 
back for a third time. She spoke of 
looking to achieve a “distribution of 
wealth from top to bottom” and how 
she was for the “social state” and 
“strong social security systems”. 

We are all, of course, for the work¬ 
ing class making and defending 
gains under capitalism in the most 
revolutionary manner possible, but 
for Schubert and the leadership of 
both the WASG and the L.PDS, the 
fight for the “social state” seems to 
be an end in itself. Indeed, how can 
we really talk of a “distribution of 
wealth” when capitalism by its very 
essence depends on the expropri¬ 
ation of wealth from the mass of 
producers? 

The final plenary session took the 
form of a “podium discussion” (no 
contributions from the floor) and 
only got interesting when Klaus 
Ernst, a member of the WASG na¬ 
tional executive who had stepped in 
for the absent Oskar Lafontaine, 
mentioned how the L.PDS’s record 
in Berlin had caused it to lose so 
many votes in the last state election 
(see Weekly Worker September 21). 
Klaus Lederer, chairman of the 
L.PDS in Berlin, who had “actually 
come to talk about something else”, 
was immediately forced onto the de¬ 
fensive. His most absurd assertion 
was that the L.PDS could not avoid 
privatisation, as this was one of the 
conditions in the “coalition agree¬ 
ments with the SPD”. Which is pre¬ 
cisely why any working class 
organisation worth its name does 
not enter capitalist governments. 

There was definite unease at the 
way in which the conference had 
been conducted. One comrade con¬ 
fided to me that he was “simply too 
old” to take on the leadership any 
more. I can certainly empathise with 
this veteran. It is not simply that the 
left is not organising any effective 


opposition: with the exception of 
comrade Thies Gleiss and a few oth¬ 
ers it was not actually present to put 
forward its views. 

The Sozialistische Alternative 
(SAV, sister organisation of the So¬ 
cialist Party) was nowhere to be 
seen (although Sebastian Gerhardt, 
one of the candidates for the break¬ 
away WASG in Berlin, was present). 
Spokesperson Sasha Stanicic justi¬ 
fies its boycott in the latest issue of 
the SAV monthly, Solidaritat , argu¬ 
ing that the “political practice” of 
the L.PDS, the “programmatic rec¬ 
ommendations” and “the bureau¬ 
cratic regime” of both partners mean 
that the merger should be rejected 
under present conditions. For him 
“the continued existence of the 
WASG on the basis of a clear pro¬ 
gramme in the interest of both the 
employed and unemployed would 
in this case be a better starting point 
to build up a strong and genuine left 
force” (October). 

In fact WASG formulations on 
most issues are not much different 
from the notions being put forward 
in the programmatic documents. 
Instead of building ‘socialism in 
one city’, as one comrade ironical¬ 
ly put it to me at conference, the 
SAV should be fighting against the 
political trajectory of the L.PDS 
from within. However, the fact of 
the matter is that SAV’s politics are 
fundamentally the same as the 
L.PDS/WASG leadership. Beneath 
the thin ‘Marxist’ veneer there is 
reformism. In Britain this has seen 
their CWI comrades setting up the 
Campaign for a New Workers Par¬ 
ty - a Labour Party mark two which 
simply envisages a more generous 
welfarism and which steers clear of 
anything smacking of authentic 
socialism. 

SAV is a reformist sect which is 
preparing to finalise its split from 
the yet to be formed Linkspartei. 
Naturally this is carried out with 
much leftist huffing and puffing 
because the aim is to grow the SAV’s 
tiny forces from dissident elements. 
However, to split from the first Ger¬ 
man-wide socialist party for decades 
- no matter how malformed - is guar¬ 
anteed to maintain the SAV’s politi¬ 
cal insignificance. 

Thies Gleiss’s small Socialist 
Left, while correctly organising 
within the new formation, states in 
its assessment of the leadership 
proposals that “we reject funda¬ 
mentally oppositionist” attitudes 
to government participation “as 
well as unconditional willingness 
to govern”. An opportunist cop- 
out. Marxists - authentic Marxists, 
that is - oppose any and all partic¬ 
ipation in government under capi¬ 
talism unless we are the majority. 
And, of course, then our aim would 
be to move to socialism as speed¬ 
ily as possible. So, yes, we main¬ 
tain a fundamentally oppositionist 
attitude toward any minority par¬ 
ticipation in government. 

Marxists must take the lead in or¬ 
ganising a principled left opposition 
within Linkspartei • 
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David Cameron: medium is the message 


O nly 10 months in the job and 
David Cameron’s charm offen¬ 
sive to win the hearts and 
minds of the Conservative Party is still 
an uphill battle. But, of course, those 
Tories who managed to get into the 
Bournemouth conference earlier this 
week were not his main audience. The 
real audience were the potential and 
actual Tory voters in next year’s local 
elections and, after them, the general 
election, whenever the new New La¬ 
bour prime minister calls it. 

In fact the Conservative Party con¬ 
ference is nothing but a stage-man¬ 
aged rally. A chance to generate 
media interest and send out sublimi¬ 
nal messages. Not surprisingly ‘del¬ 
egates’ cannot be trusted to run such 
a subtle marketing exercise. They are 
there for one reason and one reason 
alone: to provide an audience and to 
clap on cue. That is what the ruling 
class understands by democracy. In 
that respect the Tory conference is no 
different from the pre-election con¬ 
ventions staged by Republicans and 
Democrats in the US. 

Cameron’s speeches on Sunday and 
Wednesday turned repeatedly on 
three main themes. First, that the To¬ 
ries are a “responsible” party; second, 
the Tories are a “green” party; third, the 
Tories are a party that is “changing”. 
For his final speech he wore a red tie! 

Policy was deliberately left soft-fo¬ 
cus. Hard decisions will be made in 
the shadow cabinet and by Cameron 
himself. Not that Bournemouth saw 
no dissent. The biggest grumble in 
the fringe meetings and bars con¬ 
cerned tax-cutting - a Thatcherite 
mantra. Norman Tebbitt vehemently 
demanded that tax cuts become a 
central policy and rejected his lead¬ 
ership’s strategy as ‘puerile’. He and 
his kind see it as unthinkable that tax 
cuts (and concomitant cuts in social 
provision) are not upfront: it is their 
winning strategy. 

But Cameron wants to ditch the 
‘hard and mean’ image and come over 
as caring. Almost unbelievably his 
mantra is the NHS. There will be no 
more “unnecessary” reorganisations. 
As for taxation, “Those people who 
say they want tax cuts and they want 
them now - they can’t have them.” 
This did not go down well; about 
which, more later. 

What might appear as a Da¬ 
mascene conversion by the Tories, 
at least as represented by their new 
leader, has been forced on them in 
part by New Labour’s adoption of 
its economic policies. New Labour 
has thus been able to outflank the 
Tories when it comes to social is¬ 
sues. Cameron wants to stop that 
happening because the Tories have 
but one business and that is the 
business of winning elections - so 
that they can exercise their god-giv¬ 
en right to govern the country. In the 
epoch of universal suffrage that 
means fooling people. 

The Conservative Party has plenty 
of experience of governing. It is, after 
all, the oldest political party in the 
world, starting in the 17th century. It 
is also a well oiled machine for win¬ 
ning elections. Though always a par¬ 
ty of the wealthy and well connected, 
the Tories quickly learnt how to ap¬ 
peal to broad layers of the masses: not 
only the middle classes, but sections 
of workers too. 

Indeed the Conservative Party was 
the most successful election machine 
in the 20th century. And that is what 
Cameron is trying to rebuild for the 
21 st century. After Labour’s 1997 land¬ 
slide victory and the decisive victo¬ 
ries in 2001 and 2005 Cameron realises 
that more is needed than repeating the 
themes of Thatcherism. 

In his own way he is trying to leam 


from history. Before 1997 the Tories 
suffered two huge defeats in the 20th 
century: 1906 and 1945. They suc¬ 
ceeded in staging a quick recovery 
after 1945 by adopting the social dem¬ 
ocratic polices of Attlee as their own: 
Keynesian intervention to manage 
the commanding heights of the econ¬ 
omy and welfarism. By 1951 they were 
back in government. In contrast after 
1906 the Tories suffered a protracted 
period in opposition. They were deep¬ 
ly divided over empire protectionism 
and Ireland, and were completely 
wrong-footed by the Liberals and 
their version of the social policies 
Bismarck had introduced in Germa¬ 
ny. Only in 1922 did the Tories man¬ 
age to get back into office. 

Cameron wants the Tories to down¬ 
grade anti-European Union rhetoric, 
promote the welfare state and make 
themselves appear eco-friendly. He 
singled out A1 Gore’s film An incon¬ 
venient truth for praise. 

Evoking Winston Churchill’s and 
Harold Macmillan’s one-nation Tory¬ 
ism, which was abandoned dramatical¬ 
ly and, one might have thought, 
conclusively by Margaret Thatcher, 
Cameron’s “vision of the Britain we 
want to see” includes the message 
that “we are all in it together” and that 
“social responsibility” would bring 
about “the Britain we want to build”. 
Indeed, he continually harped on 
about social and other kinds of re¬ 
sponsibility - which he counterposed 
to what he labelled the “state respon¬ 
sibility” of Labour. 

Cameron pointedly contradicted 
one of Thatcher’s most famous inan¬ 
ities by acknowledging the obvious, 
“There is such a thing as society; [it 
is] just not the same thing as the 
state.” This led him on naturally to a 
key Tory bugbear - regulation (ie, 
when exploiters cannot do exactly as 
they want). Instead, banging on about 
responsibility again: “We want com¬ 
panies to create their own solutions 
... corporate responsibility ...” 

Community spirit, he stated, was 
being stifled under New Labour, so we 
need to “trust local leaders [by] hand¬ 
ing power to local councils and local 
people”. This was all about “civic re¬ 
sponsibility”. In addition, the Tories 
“will enhance parental responsibility. 
We need a bit more of Supernanny 
and a bit less of the nanny state.” So, 
responsibility, responsibility, respon¬ 
sibility. The last part of this seemed to 
go down well with the Tory audience, 
or at least with those who knew that 
Supemanny was the name of a televi¬ 
sion ‘reality’ show. 

One target that got a big cheer was 
ID cards: Cameron is agin them. Of 
course, for Conservatives, this is more 
big government and they say they 
don’t want that. A clear attempt to 
outflank New Labour when it comes 
to civil liberties. And do not imagine 
that it could not work. 

So this is the all-new, shining Con¬ 
servative Party, with revamped logo 
and environmentalist aura floating 
around it for all the image-makers are 


worth. Speaking less with confidence 
than hope perhaps, Cameron insisted 
that the “centre ground” was “where 
we’re going to stay”. 

Inevitably some do not like where 
he is taking the Tories. Hague and 
David Davies pulled together for the 
sake of the party image this last week 
in Bournemouth, making speeches in 
support of Cameron, but plenty of 
others on the Tory right have not been 
so cooperative. 

Edward Leigh of the Cornerstone 
Group of Tory MPs lambasted any 
attempt to return to the pre-Thatcher 
consensus. Clearly for him and other 
‘socially conservative’ Tories there is 
not ‘one nation’ and the sooner their 
party accepts that the better. Thatch¬ 
er’s image flashed up on the screen at 
conference and got the loudest cheer 
of them all; Heath’s image was, mean¬ 
while, loudly hissed. 

Not to be outdone in the rightist 
stakes, John Redwood launched 
his strongly Thatcherite No Turn¬ 
ing Back group’s pamphlet - its 
main thrust is to cut taxes and re¬ 
duce public services spending. A 
familiar and persistent refrain that 
will become stronger as the new 
Tory regime settles into its stride 
and its ‘abandonment’ of Thatch¬ 
erite ideas is perceived more and 
more to be the case. 

However, what concerns most Tory 
grandees is beating New Labour and 
getting back into office. Notoriously 
fickle as pollsters find those they ques¬ 
tion (often with loaded questions), 
polls do present a snapshot of some 
kind. The latest on declared voting 
intentions was published just at the 
start of their conference, but Tory 
Party stalwarts tried not to appear 
crestfallen at the neck and neck 36% 
for both their party and Labour. The 
Conservatives may have been making 
ground, but it seems they are not quite 
being welcomed with open arms by 
the electorate yet. 

The next election will once again see 
the old refrain coming from Labour 
managers: not to vote Labour will let 
the Tories in. For the first time in many 
years that may be right. This will have 
important implications for projects 
such as Repect, the Scottish Socialist 
Party, Solidarity and the Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party. 

Whether or not Cameron’s ver¬ 
sion of Toryism lasts will depend 
on whether it starts winning elec¬ 
tions. If he fails he will be out on 
his ear like his predecessors: the 
ruling class and its representa¬ 
tives are nothing if not ruthless. 
However, if Cameron succeeds and 
becomes prime minister, he may 
not need to contain the right wing 
- or, indeed, be able to - and, using 
the argument of changed circum¬ 
stances, he will be free to ditch any 
pretence, just as his humanitarian 
conservatism will be free to con¬ 
tinue pursuing the assault on dem¬ 
ocratic rights and working class 
living standards • 

Jim Moody 
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Campaign for a party 


The organised left cannot be bypassed in the fight for a Marxist party, argues Mike Macnair 


R egular readers will recollect 
that the journal Critique is 
sponsoring a conference on 
November 4 to start a campaign for a 
new Marxist party. The CPGB aggre¬ 
gate meeting in September voted to 
support this call. It is consistent with 
arguments we have been making for 
some time. 

However, in July I wrote an article 
welcoming the call, but criticising 
certain aspects of the text accompa¬ 
nying it and addressing two particu¬ 
lar issues: what sort of Marxist party? 
And how to get one? Since then, I 
have been debating these issues in 
these pages with several comrades, 
but particularly Matthew Jones (of 
the Critique supporters group and 
Democratic Socialist Alliance) and 
Barry Biddulph (also DSA). 

The core issue remains, for me, as 
I wrote on August 3, that “the call was 
capable of being read as a call for a 
new party of the existing Trotskyist 
type - with the difference merely that 
it made moral or utopian commit¬ 
ments to ‘do better’ on democracy, 
on theory, etc. But this has been tried 
repeatedly: at the origins of the Mat- 
gamna organisation or of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group, to take two 
among many examples.” 

Comrades Barry Biddulph, Matthew 
Jones, Dave Spencer and Paul Smith 
have replied to my two most recent 
articles on the question. Comrade 
Spencer’s letter is positive, and I agree 
with him that several of the issues 
under discussion are perfectly capa¬ 
ble of being debated within a united 
formation. 1 Comrades Biddulph, 
Jones and Smith make a series of 
points which deserve answers. I may 
seem to be using a lot of space to re¬ 
ply to letters from a very small number 
of comrades. But the matters raised 
are, in reality, big questions. Comrades 
Biddulph and Jones defend, in a 
slightly variant form, views which are 
widespread on the left. 

The ‘What sort of party?’ question 
is: if we succeed in getting a Marxist 
party, should the strategic orientation 
of this party be to winning power 
through a mass strike struggle lead¬ 
ing to the formation of workers’ coun¬ 
cils, which could then be urged to take 
the power? Or should it be the strug¬ 
gle to win a majority for a political pro¬ 
gramme of extreme democracy, carried 
on in a variety of ways - not exclud¬ 
ing strike struggles, but not making 
them strategically central, either? 

To put the same point another way, 
should the programme of the party, its 
public press and its agitation focus on 
economic issues (to use Tony Green- 
stein’s phrase, “issues which have 
resonance with the class”) and the 
tendency of economic struggles to 
come into conflict with the state? Or 
should the party address the question 
of the form of the state directly! 

I should emphasise, as I have empha¬ 
sised before, that I am not arguing that 
agreement with CPGB comrades’ or my 
particular views on this question is a 
precondition for unity; these are mat¬ 
ters which we could in principle debate 
in a united movement. My objection is 
to making pre-commitments to the 
Trotskyist approach in these ques¬ 
tions which would tend to foreclose 
any such debate. 

The ‘How to get a party?’ question 
is this: assuming that large numbers 
do not immediately flock to answer 
Critique' s call, how do the support¬ 
ers of a new Marxist party relate to the 
existing organised left? The CPGB has 


argued for some years that the exist¬ 
ing organised left groups are both the 
primary obstacle to the creation of the 
sort of Marxist party we need and 
contain much of the material from 
which any such party can be reforged. 
This view is reflected in the character 
of the Weekly Worker, which is a pa¬ 
per addressed precisely to the organ¬ 
ised and unorganised activists of the 
existing left, and devotes a lot of at¬ 
tention to what the existing left does, 
right and wrong. 

Comrades Barry and Matthew ar¬ 
gue against this view. It is not entire¬ 
ly clear what their positive, practical 
alternative is, or whether they have 
a common view on this question, but 
they do seem to share the view that 
the militants of the existing organ¬ 
ised left are too corrupted by Stalin¬ 
ism and bureaucratic centralism to be 
capable of being saved, so that the 
fundamental orientation of a cam¬ 
paign for a Marxist party will be to 
‘new forces’. 

Economism 

On the ‘What sort of party?’ ques¬ 
tion, comrade Biddulph has argued 
that my criticisms of Trotskyism dis¬ 
play uncritical ‘Leninism’ in relation 
to economism and whether Lenin’s 
What is to be done? or the 1903 split 
in the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party marks the original sin 
of ‘vanguardism’ which led to the 
sects (September 21). 2 

In my previous reply I said comrade 
Biddulph relied on a false history; and 
I referred him to the historians, includ¬ 
ing Liebman and Lih. Comrade Bid¬ 
dulph responds that Liebman criticised 
Lenin for rigidity and sectarianism in 
1901-04; and that the fact that the cold 
war academy supported the standard 
story does not make the standard sto¬ 
ry false. I referred comrade Biddulph 
not simply to Liebman, but to the 
whole literature which has grown up 
since Liebman, which demonstrates 
that the Bolsheviks’ practice was a 
long way from the sectarian dictator¬ 
ship of Lenin - or from the ‘orthodox’ 
(and Luxemburg’s and Trotsky’s) in¬ 
terpretations of What is to be done? 
It is this inconsistency of the record 
of practice with the standard narra¬ 
tive of continuity from What is to be 
done? to 1921 and thence to Stalin¬ 
ism that falsifies the standard narra¬ 
tive of ‘Leninist’ original sin. 

In point of fact, a reading of ‘unim¬ 
portant’ material in Lenin’s Collected 
works for the period 1904-14 (news¬ 
paper articles, letters to individual 
comrades, draft resolutions and so 
on), without using the other evidence 
provided by the various authors, is 
enough to show that the standard 
account is inconsistent with the Bol¬ 
sheviks’ practice. 

Hence my reference to the fact that 
both the Stalinist regimes and the US 
state, via the cold war academy, sup¬ 
ported the standard account. Of 
course, when a statement or argu¬ 
ment is true, who argues it is unim¬ 
portant. But when an argument is 
obviously false on the evidence, 
then its persistence has to be ac¬ 
counted for, and the interests that 
back it become critical. 

Marx versus Lenin? 

Secondly, comrade Biddulph offers a 
quotation from Marx (which he sug¬ 
gests supports the political approach 
shared by Rabochoye Delo ), Trot¬ 
sky’s 1904 Our political tasks and his 
1938 Transitional programme against 


Lenin’s “one-sided polemic against 
the so-called economists”. This quo¬ 
tation is taken out of its context. 3 The 
bulk of the letter is an outline and cri¬ 
tique of the Proudhonists, Lassalleans 
and Bakuninists. Then at the end, 
Marx writes the following: 

“NB as to political movement : The 
political movement of the working 
class has as its object, of course, the 
conquest of political power for the 
working class, and for this it is natu¬ 
rally necessary that a previous organ¬ 
isation of the working class, itself 
arising from their economic struggles, 
should have been developed up to a 
certain point. 

“On the other hand, however, eve¬ 
ry movement in which the working 
class comes out as a class against the 
ruling classes and attempts to force 
them by pressure from without is a 
political movement. For instance, the 
attempt in a particular factory or even 
a particular industry to force a short¬ 
er working day out of the capitalists 
by strikes, etc is a purely economic 
movement. On the other hand the 
movement to force an eight-hour day, 
etc law is a political movement. And 
in this way, out of the separate eco¬ 
nomic movements of the workers 
there grows up everywhere a politi¬ 
cal movement - that is to say, a move¬ 
ment of the class - with the object of 
achieving its interests in a general 
form, in a form possessing a general 
social force of compulsion. If these 
movements presuppose a certain de¬ 
gree of previous organisation, they are 
themselves equally a means of the 
development of this organisation. 

“Where the working class is not yet 
far enough advanced in its organisa¬ 
tion to undertake a decisive campaign 
against the collective power - ie, the 
political power of the ruling classes - 
it must at any rate be trained for this 
by continual agitation against and a 
hostile attitude towards the policy of 
the ruling classes. Otherwise it will 
remain a plaything in their hands, as 
the September revolution in France 


showed, and as is also proved up to a 
certain point by the game Messrs 
Gladstone and co are bringing off in 
England even up to the present time.” 

When put back in its context, 
Marx’s argument is flatly counter- 
posed to the Trotskyists’ fetishism of 
the strike weapon and the strategic 
line of turning the immediate strike 
struggle into the struggle for power 
without passing through the politi¬ 
cal struggle (for legal reforms and ul¬ 
timately revolutionary constitutional 


change). This is hardly surprising, 
since the line of turning the immedi¬ 
ate strike struggle into the struggle 
for power without passing through 
the political struggle was the line of 
the Bakuninists (who are the prima¬ 
ry object of Marx’s criticisms in the 
letter to Bolte). 

1905 

Thirdly, comrade Biddulph argues 
that the course of the Russian revo¬ 
lutionary crisis of 1905 supports his 
view, drawing on Rosa Luxemburg’s 
The mass strike, the political party 
and the trade unions. On this, the five 
demands of father Gapon’s petition 
which led to ‘Bloody Sunday’ and the 
opening of revolutionary political cri¬ 
sis in Russia will bear repetition: (1) 
An eight-hour day and freedom to 
organise trade unions; (2) Improved 
working conditions, free medical aid, 
higher wages for women workers; (3) 
Elections to be held for a constituent 
assembly by universal, equal and se¬ 
cret suffrage; (4) Freedom of speech, 
press, association and religion; (5) An 
end to the war with Japan. 

Points 1 and 2 could properly be 
called political demands growing im¬ 
mediately out of the economic strug¬ 
gle. Points 3, 4 and 5 are purely 
political demands. In fact, it is the po¬ 
litical crisis of the regime - caused by 
the Russian state’s defeat in the Rus¬ 
so-Japanese war - which opened the 
way for Gapon’s movement to have a 
national resonance, and for ‘Bloody 
Sunday’ to open a phase of revolution¬ 
ary crisis. 

It is perfectly tme that, once a revo¬ 
lutionary crisis or mass strike move¬ 
ment has begun, the mass movement 
switches to and fro between the po¬ 
litical and the economic - as Luxem¬ 
burg argues in The mass strike , and 
as has been confirmed in every revo¬ 
lutionary crisis since 1905. But to re¬ 
solve the crisis in the interests of the 
working class requires a political 
outcome. This is confirmed - disprov¬ 
ing Luxemburg’s and Trotsky’s (1904 
and 1938) strategic lines - by the 
course of events in Russia in 1905 and 
1917, Germany in 1919, Italy in 1920, 
Spain and France in the 1930s, Europe 
in the immediate post-war period, 
France in 1968, Portugal in 1974-76, 
and numerous other examples. 

In this respect, I am not engaged in 
“dogmatic repetition of Lenin’s one¬ 
sided polemic”, as comrade Biddulph 
argues. I am, rather, following the ar¬ 
guments of Marx, Engels and Kaut- 
sky against the Bakuninists and their 
syndicalist supporters and the semi¬ 
syndicalist left in the SPD and else¬ 
where, and those against the trade 
union ‘non-politicals’, arguments 
which Lenin partially (and not entirely 
clearly) follows in What is to be done? 
I follow them not because what Marx 
or Engels or Kautsky - or Lenin - says 
is to be treated as dogma, but because 
the overwhelming preponderance of 
the evidence of the class struggles of 
the last century and a half supports the 
arguments of Marx, Engels and Kaut¬ 
sky against the arguments of the 
Bakuninists and the later semi-syndi¬ 
calists and ‘Hegelian Marxists’. 

Transitional programme 

Comrade Smith argues that I am afraid 
of ‘Year Zero’ politics and that this is 
an implausible danger. 4 I think he mis¬ 
understands my point in the argu¬ 
ment about a transitional programme. 
In my last response to comrade Bid¬ 
dulph I argued that the maximum pro¬ 


gramme is socialism/communism, and 
the minimum programme is a pro¬ 
gramme for working class power to 
begin a period of transition. I argued 
that Trotsky was wrong in 1938 to 
argue that this distinction is ‘over¬ 
come’ as a result of the decay of cap¬ 
italism, and that the concrete examples 
of the demands of a ‘transitional pro¬ 
gramme’ Trotsky posed there amount¬ 
ed in fact to the utopian idea of the 
immediate abolition of the law of val¬ 
ue, which would imply forced collec¬ 
tivisation, Year Zero and so on. 5 

But, of course, because the 1938 
policy is utopian, very few Trotsky¬ 
ists argue that the economic de¬ 
mands of the 1938 programme can 
actually be used as a tool for mass 
mobilisation. So I do not in the least 
imagine that, however Trotskyist 
the campaign or the hoped-for par¬ 
ty was, it would actually attempt to 
use the economic demands of the 
1938 programme - let alone that such 
a party could come to power in Brit¬ 
ain and implement such a policy. 
Rather most Trotskyists defend the 
‘transitional method’ or ‘method of 
the transitional programme’. 

Here the other side of the problem 
comes to the fore. This is that, even 
leaving out the false unification of 
maximum and minimum programmes, 
what Trotsky proposed in 1938 is a 
link between the immediate econom¬ 
ic strike struggle and the struggle 
for power, without passing through 
the political struggle about laws, 
governments and constitutions: 
Bakunin, not Marx. This approach 
has been shared by subsequent 
Trotskyist interpretations of the 
‘transitional method’, etc. 

It has had the consequence that a 
forward movement of pure-trade-un¬ 
ion struggle, which is opposed by the 
official leaderships, tends to lead to 
growth in the size and influence of 
Trotskyist groups (as, for example, in 
Britain, in 1941-45 and in the late 60s 
and early 70s), but as soon as politi¬ 
cal questions are posed the Trotsky¬ 
ists are all at sea and become a political 
tail to some other tendency. 

Comrade Biddulph’s September 21 
letter simply fails to answer these 
points at all, preferring merely to re¬ 
peat his original claim that “[my] min¬ 
imum programme is transitional”. 

The ‘how’ problem and 
numbers 

In his September 28 letter, on the ques¬ 
tion of how to get a Marxist party, 
comrade Biddulph writes that he “ar¬ 
gued that Macnair was arbitrarily 
putting the number of2,000 on attend¬ 
ance at the November conference for 
a Marxist party for it to be worthwhile, 
when he was one of the leaders of the 
CPGB who regarded the Bolsheviks’ 
methods in building a party to be a 
model and they often had far fewer 
than 2,000 - and sometimes very few - 
comrades in attendance at their con¬ 
ferences. This was when the CPGB 
were not sponsoring the conference. 
Like the majority of DSA comrades I 
welcome this change of mind.” 

The supposed “change of mind” 
indicates that comrade Biddulph ei¬ 
ther has not read what I wrote at all or 
is utterly blinded by prejudice. Both 
my original article and my subsequent 
pieces welcomed Critique's initiative. 
There is no “change of mind” and that 
there is none should be obvious to 
anyone who reads the articles. 

The ‘numbers question’ itself may 
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or another sect? 


involve a more real misunderstanding. 
I said that to launch a Marxist party 
would require 2,000-3,000 people: 
enough to outvote any attempt by the 
Socialist Workers Party, or the Social¬ 
ist Party in England and Wales, or an 
SWP-SPEW bloc, to pack the meet¬ 
ings and take it over; and enough to 
prevent militants in the broader move¬ 
ment writing it off as marginal by com¬ 
parison with these groups. (I say “an 
SWP-SPEW bloc” because the SWP 
and SPEW have opposed fronts - 
Respect and the Campaign for a New 
Workers’ Party - in England and 
Wales, but were perfectly willing to 
bloc in Scotland in order to split the 
Scottish Socialist Party). 

Socialist Workers Party 

This issue relates to the character of 
the SWP, which also forms the core 
of comrade Jones’s arguments. Com¬ 
rade Jones argues that the continued 
existence of the SWP and SPEW as 
organisations with their present po¬ 
litical character is an obstacle to the 
creation of a real Marxist, or even a real 
workers’, party. This is undoubtedly 
true, and neither I nor other CPGB 
comrades have ever denied it. 

We have, however, insisted on 
grasping as well the other side of the 
contradiction: that there are many 
comrades in these organisations who 
are honest and serious militants, who 
do real work in the concrete immedi¬ 
ate class struggle, and who think se¬ 
riously about politics, but who are 
politically misled and confused - in 
substance by the fetish of ‘the revo¬ 
lutionary party’ derived from the 1920 
and 1921 Comintern theses. This cat¬ 
egory includes at least some mem¬ 
bers of their leaderships. 

The problem which is posed is: how 
to overcome the obstacle to building 
a Marxist party posed by the bureau¬ 
cratic centralist sects? 

Comrade Jones goes on to ask the 
question of the SWP: “... is this now 
a rightwing organisation?” If it was, 
the problem would be a lot simpler. 
The SWP’s present bloc with politi¬ 
cal islamism is in contradiction with 
the muddled leftist politics which still 
make their appearance in Socialist 
Worker and International Social¬ 
ism. If the SWP had become a right- 
wing organisation, as happened to 
the LaRouchists, we would not meet 
them in the workers’ movement. It has 
not. At the moment the SWP acts as 
a small and sectarian Stalinist organ¬ 
isation, and if it continues on its 
present course for any length of time 
it will, like the formerly Trotskyist US 
SWP, ‘correct’ its theory to fit its 
political practice, and openly become 
one. However, it is not clear how far 
this process has gone. 

In my opinion the SWP has been 
consistently characterised, since the 
splits of the 1970s and transformation 
of the old International Socialists into 
the SWP, by two dominant features. 
The first is fetishism of ‘the revolution¬ 
ary party’, meaning the SWP as an 
organisational form , complete with 
its bureaucratic-centralism. Comrade 
Jones refers to members being expelled 
for publishing statements by party 
leaders as an example of recent degen¬ 
eration. But similar incidents of pre¬ 
emptive expulsion of dissenters have 
been a consistent feature of the SWP 
since the last major opposition, Protz- 
Palmer-Higgins, was chucked out in the 
mid-70s; they are not a new low. 

The second feature is extreme po¬ 
litical opportunism - in the sense not 
of consistent rightism, but of short¬ 
term bandwagon-jumping and politi¬ 
cal chameleonism. This opportunism 


has led the SWP from the ‘Right to 
Work’ campaign (pretending to be 
Jarrow marchers) through the Anti- 
Nazi League, Anti-Apartheid Move¬ 
ment and the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in the late 1970s and 
1980s (pretending to be left Labour¬ 
ites and ‘official communists’) into the 
anti-globalisation movement in the late 
1990s-early 2000s (pretending to be 
anarchists) and the Socialist Alliance 
in the early 2000s (pretending to be left 
Labourites again). It has now led them 
into Stop the War and an unprincipled 
‘anti-imperialist’ party-alliance with 
political islamists (Respect). 

The Socialist Alliance was not an 
SWP initiative, and was directly op¬ 
posed to the SWP’s line in the 1990s. 
But the SWP jumped on the band¬ 
wagon, packed the meetings and took 
it over. It is for this reason that the 
‘numbers’ issue matters. If a campaign 
for a Marxist party achieves any suc¬ 
cess, the SWP will, if it can, do the 
same thing: jump on the bandwagon, 
pack the meetings and take it over. 

I judge that it is unlikely that the 
November conference will organise 
numbers sufficient to outvote the 
SWP or an SWP-SPEW bloc, or that 
a campaign for a Marxist party will 
produce such numbers in the very 
short term. Then the problem posed 
is: how to avoid any campaign for a 
Marxist party, when it begins to suc¬ 
ceed but is not yet numerically strong¬ 
er than the SWP and SP combined, 
being hijacked by an SWP, SPEW or 
SWP-SPEW operation? 

SPEW’s proposed solution, in the 
old Socialist Alliance and now in 
CNWP, is organisational federalism. 
But, as was already apparent in the 
Network of Socialist Alliances and is 
already becoming apparent in the 
CNWP, the result is simply to give the 
component national groups freedom 
of action, so that there can be no move¬ 
ment towards a party. 

Scargill’s solution to the problem in 
the Socialist Labour Party was to place 
an organisational ban on the left 
groups. The result was bureaucratic 
centralism and witch-hunting. Com¬ 
rade Jones, very regrettably, was par¬ 
ty to this policy in the SLP before he 
saw its consequences actually take 
effect. Whatever comrades’ inten¬ 
tions , banning the left groups from a 
campaign for a Marxist party would 
have the same effect. 

The practical solution I argue for is 
one which CPGB comrades have 
been arguing for some time. The strug¬ 
gle for a Marxist party has to go 
through the sects, by fighting against 
their false politics and their false par¬ 
ty conception in the closest possible 
unity in action with them and their 
members - in order to destroy the 
groups functioning as obstacles to 
the creation of a party. 

Miseducation 

Both comrades Jones and Biddulph 
argue that the bureaucratic centralist 
regime is so corrupting and misedu- 
cative that militants cannot develop 
as Marxists without first leaving the 
groups; and, on the other hand, that 
there is a substantial layer outside the 
groups which is serious about Marx¬ 
ism, but repelled by the groups. 

Both points are empirical claims. The 
second is about the future and is read¬ 
ily testable. The proof of the pudding 
will be in the eating. I am sceptical about 
how large this layer presently is, and 
about how far these comrades would 
be willing to commit the sort of time, 
money, and self-discipline in the face 
of not winning every vote, which is 
involved in campaigning for a party (let 


alone actually building one). I will very 
happily eat my words if the November 
conference produces even 200 or 300 
people who are willing to commit to an 
organised effort to campaign for a 
Marxist party, and if the result is a seri¬ 
ous organised grouping which does 
not rapidly fall apart like the Socialist 
Alliance Democracy Platform. 

The first point is equally empirical 
and testable, but appears to be tested 
and manifestly false. CPGB comrades 
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who came from the ‘official commu¬ 
nist’ tradition made the point at Com¬ 
munist University that if it was really 
true that there was no route from Sta¬ 
linism back to Marxism, where the hell 
did The Leninist and the CPGB come 
from? Moreover - as comrades have 
said before - there are very large num¬ 
bers of ex-members of the Trotskyist 
groups as well as of the CP, and a good 
many of them are still politically active 
and have tried one or another means 
of finding a healthy alternative to the 
dreadful internal regimes of the sects. 
Some, no doubt, dropped out without 
any ideas beyond being pissed off, 
and later developed new approaches; 
but others dropped out or were ex¬ 
pelled because they began to ques¬ 
tion the sects’ false politics. Some, 
indeed, carried on organised opposi¬ 
tions within the sects before they 
were driven out. 

They were able to do so because 
the political life of the sects is con¬ 
tradictory. It both trains people in a 
false concept of ‘the revolutionary 
party’ and in the particular anti-Marx¬ 
ist ideas which support the sect lead¬ 
ership’s particular political projects; 
and provides an elementary ability 
to read and understand the Marxist 
writings of the past - which can lead 
comrades, through these writings, to 
begin to develop as Marxists (and 
develop into opposition, resign or get 
chucked out). 

‘Pessimism’ 

Comrade Biddulph characterises my 
theoretical argument for going 
through the sects rather than trying 
to go around them as “pessimism” 
This is pretty empty rhetoric. 

I am undoubtedly ‘pessimistic’ 
about the prospects of going round 
the sects or ‘doing mass work’ in 
simple competition with them by de¬ 
nouncing them as sects, using or¬ 
ganisational measures to exclude 
them from a new project (which 
would corrupt the democracy of the 
new organisation) or falsifying their 
character (as, it seems to me, comrade 
Jones’s analysis of the SWP falsifies 
the character of that organisation). I 
think these are policies which have 
been repeatedly tried, all over the 
world, and have been shown by ex¬ 


periment not to work. I am similarly 
‘pessimistic’ about the prospects of 
engineers building road-bridges out 
of papier mache or any other engi¬ 
neering project which is inconsistent 
with the experimental evidence and the 
scientific analysis of this evidence. 

On the other hand, I am optimistic 
about the ability of engineers to build 
road-bridges out of concrete and 
structural steel, taking account in their 
calculations both of physical laws in 
general and of the experience of bridg¬ 
es that have fallen down in the past. 
And I am similarly optimistic that an 
evidence-based Marxism, grasping 
the objective dynamics and subjec¬ 
tive errors which have produced the 
sects and engaging in direct political 
combat against their errors, together 
with unity in action with them where 
it is possible , can overcome the present 
dominance of the sects. 

‘Elitism’... 

Comrade Biddulph also charges that 
my theoretical argument for taking the 
existing activists seriously is ‘elitism’ 
and “helps create the very bureaucrat¬ 
ic centralism Mike wants to avoid”. 
This is either Bakuninist rhetoric or 
just possibly involves a misunder¬ 
standing of what I am saying, due to 
a misunderstanding of the Comintern 
theses which do form the intellectual 
basis of bureaucratic centralism. 

The Bakuninist aspect is that my 
theoretical argument starts from an 
analysis of how the working class 
organises itself under capitalism , 
which reflects the dynamics of capi¬ 
talism as a social division of labour. 
Just as the Bakuninists sought to 
‘abolish’ classes and the state at one 
blow, so comrade Barry seeks to ‘abol¬ 
ish’ at one blow the labour bureauc¬ 
racy and the larger division of labour 
between the masses and the activists 
within the workers’ movement, of 
which it is part. My argument, in con¬ 
trast, follows Marx and Engels: it is 
that we cannot abolish the bureauc¬ 
racy at one blow, but we can create in¬ 
stitutional forms which tend towards 
its being subordinated to the working 
class and gradually superseded. 

The possible misunderstanding is 
this. The 1920 Comintern theses ar¬ 
gue that the class is necessarily po¬ 
litically represented by the party , 
since the party activists are its most 
advanced part or ‘represent the class 
as a whole’; and that the party is nec¬ 
essarily represented by the leader¬ 
ship, either because the leadership 
are the ‘most advanced’ party mem¬ 
bers or because the leadership ‘rep¬ 
resents the party as a whole’. This 
was an ideological defence of the 
dictatorship of the party over the 
class and the dictatorship of the cen¬ 
tral apparatus over the party. 

I argue that the activists are a so¬ 
cial layer thrown up by the class 
struggle, who (among other things) 
perform the role of memory of the 
class, but who precisely because of 
that role may sometimes be ahead of 
the mass of the class and at others 
behind it. I make neither the claim 
that the activists are necessarily more 
advanced nor the claim about ‘rep¬ 
resentation’. In my opinion it is these 
claims about ‘advanced’ character 
and representation which are the 
basis of ‘vanguardism’ as an ideolo¬ 
gy of Stalinism and the sects. 

... and the CPGB /Weekly 
Worker 

Comrade Biddulph argues that 
“Mike certainly does not chart an in¬ 
dependent route for the Campaign 


for a Marxist Party ... It is rather like 
we were able to transport Mike in a 
political tardis back to a meeting to 
discuss the formation of the Weekly 
Worker. He would have told the com¬ 
rades, ‘Not another leftwing newspa¬ 
per in competition with all the others. 
You are wasting your time. You 
would be repeating points made by 
others. The last thing we need is an¬ 
other editorial board.’” 6 

He goes on to say that “A demo¬ 
cratic Marxist party based on general 
Marxist principles with a culture of 
comradely debate, freedom of criti¬ 
cism, factional rights, the right to pub¬ 
licly criticise the leaders and maximum 
democracy for the members will not be 
just one party among others. Just like 
the Weekly Worker is not just another 
left newspaper.” 

Actually, these arguments reduce 
comrade Biddulph’s argument to ab¬ 
surdity. In the first place, The Lenin¬ 
ist began as a public faction of the 
‘official’ Communist Party - not a trend 
which proposed to ignore the old CP 
on the basis of its revisionism. The 
passage from The Leninist to the 
Weekly Worker was a passage to the 
struggle to reforge a Communist Par¬ 
ty through the struggle for communist 
unity. Both the struggle in the ‘official’ 
CP and the struggle for communist 
unity are exactly the sort of struggles 
comrade Biddulph denounces as “en- 
tryism” and so on. 

Secondly, the Weekly Worker is in¬ 
deed “not just another left newspaper”. 
Why not? The answer is precisely be¬ 
cause we take the rest of the organised 
left seriously. The ‘openness’ of the 
paper in practice is intimately con¬ 
nected to the fact that the paper is in¬ 
tended to win as much as possible 
of the organised left to the project. 
Of course, we could in theory have 
a paper which was ‘open’, but only 
to ‘independent Marxists’ or ‘non¬ 
sectarians’, and not to debate with 
the existing organised left. But such 
a paper would rapidly evolve into a 
Socialist Challenge of the 1970s or 
something like today’s Resistance: 
another boring ‘party paper’ with a 
sectarian fetish of ‘non-sectarianism’. 

With this we return to the practical 
question. Let us assume that a Cam¬ 
paign for a New Marxist Party does 
not immediately regroup more forces 
than the existing organised left put 
together. What can we do in practice 
to conduct such a campaign? The 
answer is that we can conduct prop¬ 
aganda for a Marxist party, which is 
roughly what the Weekly Worker 
does; we can focus this propaganda 
positively around programmatic issues 
and negatively against the errors of 
the sects; and we can carry on very 
limited agitational initiatives in our 
own name - for example, perhaps on 
Iran. But in relation to many issues of 
agitation and elementary trade union 
and local organising, we will unavoid¬ 
ably be working alongside the rest of 
the left around very similar slogans 
and demands. 

A larger campaign could no doubt 
do much of this better than the Week¬ 
ly Worker does now. But to follow the 
path of writing off the existing organ¬ 
ised left would actually be to follow 
the path taken by the existing organ¬ 
ised left - to the creation of yet an¬ 
other sect • 

Notes 

1. Letters, September 21. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Marx to Friedrich Bolte, November 23 1871, 
www.marxists.org.uk/archive/marx/works/1871/ 
letters/71_1 l_23.htm. 

4. Letters, September 28. 

5. Weekly Worker September 14. 

6. Letters, September 28. 
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THEORY 


Marxism and scientific 


How are scientific parameters established? And what does this mean for the politics of the working class? Chris 
Knight examines the issues 



Star trails: the universe is not clockwork 


I n my article last week, I showed 
how Marx and Engels viewed sci¬ 
ence (Weekly Worker September 
28). They saw it as humanity’s only 
genuinely internationalist form of 
knowledge. The idea of subordinating 
science to a political party - even to a 
party calling itself‘communist’ - would 
have been anathema to them. It is not 
that science must be subordinated to 
the Communist Party. On the contrary, 
the Communist Party must be subor¬ 
dinated to science. It would not be a 
Communist Party otherwise. 

In this week’s article, my aim is to 
connect these ideas to the valuable 
insights of the great science histori¬ 
an, Thomas Kuhn. 

One of the most important achieve¬ 
ments of 20th century historical 
scholarship was Kuhn’s major book, 
The structure of scientific revolu¬ 
tions. 1 It would be difficult to over¬ 
estimate the impact which this work 
has had on the sociology and philos¬ 
ophy of science. 

Predictably, postmodernists have 
used Kuhn to justify their claim that 
there is no such thing as science - that 
everything boils down to politics and 
power. But Kuhn’s work can justify 
precisely the reverse conclusion - that 
real science is possible only if scien¬ 
tists are powerful enough to resist 
class political pressure. The struggle 
for such autonomy, if this logic is pur¬ 
sued, turns out to be inseparable from 
the struggle for self-emancipation of 
the international working class. 

In his great book, Kuhn’s focus is 
not the relationship between scientif¬ 
ic development and social or political 
events. His work concerns the inter¬ 
nal structure of science. Nor does 
Kuhn accept any absolute distinction 
between science, on the one hand, 
and myth or ideology, on the other. For 
him, this distinction is always a rela¬ 
tive one - a matter of the degree to 
which one conceptual system can 
produce agreement and prove fruitful 
in comparison with alternatives. 

His main point is that a form of 
knowledge only acquires the status of 
‘science’ by demonstrating that it can 
produce very fundamental levels of 
agreement between thinkers which 
are beyond the scope of rival systems 
of knowledge. Schools of thought 
which prove to be incapable of pro¬ 
ducing enduring levels of agreement 
- in scientific communities which cut 
across local or national barriers - tend 
not to be accorded the status of sci¬ 
ence. It is for this reason that ‘social 
science’ is so suspect. It seems to be 
incapable of producing any real agree¬ 
ment at all. 

Setting the paradigm 

In explaining how he came to work on 
the subject matter of his book, Kuhn 
writes: “...I was struck by the number 
and extent of the overt disagreements 
between social scientists about the 
nature of legitimate scientific prob¬ 
lems and methods. Both history and 
acquaintance made me doubt that 
practitioners of the natural sciences 
possess firmer or more permanent 
answers to such questions than their 
colleagues in social science. Yet, 
somehow, the practice of astronomy, 
physics, chemistry or biology normal¬ 
ly fails to evoke the controversies over 
fundamentals that today often seem 
endemic among, say, psychologists 
or sociologists.” 2 

Kuhn’s point is that in the social 
sciences thinkers not only cannot 
reach agreement with each other on 


fundamental issues - they cannot 
even find a common language of rules 
or concepts through which to commu¬ 
nicate with each other in a rational 
way. There is a point at which rational 
debate breaks down and the oppos¬ 
ing schools seem to each other to be 
breaking the rules and resorting to il¬ 
legitimate techniques of persuasion, 
including even material inducements 
or force. In fact, it is not just that the 
rules are broken - it turns out that 
there are no rules. Each camp only 
obeys its own rules. This is in stark 
contrast to the normal situation 
among, say, nuclear physicists, who, 
even when they do disagree with 
each other on fundamental issues, 
nevertheless possess a shared lan¬ 
guage - a set of agreed rules of pro¬ 
cedure, concepts, traditions and 
ideas through which fruitful commu¬ 
nication can be achieved. 

But Kuhn’s most significant point 
is that the natural sciences themselves 
were once in a position similar in es¬ 
sentials to that of the social sciences 
today. They, too, in their early stages 
of development, were incapable of 
producing any enduring agreement or 
language on the basis of which a uni¬ 
fied scientific community could form. 
And they, too - like the social sciences 
today - were divided by disagreements 
over fundamentals: disagreements 
which often seemed to be of a political 
or even violent kind. 

On June 21 1633, Galileo de Galilei 
was interrogated by the pope and by 
a tribunal made up of cardinals and 
high officials of the catholic church 
who threatened him with torture un¬ 
less he withdrew his allegation that 
the earth circled the sun. In those 
times, the conflict between the Ptole¬ 
maic and Copemican systems of as¬ 
tronomy was a political one and 
anyone supporting Copernicus risked 
persecution, imprisonment or even 
death by being burned at the stake. If 
this example seems historically remote, 
we should remember that Charles Dar¬ 
win was considered to be putting for¬ 
ward a theologically dangerous and 
politically subversive theory when he 
argued that humanity was descend¬ 
ed from a kind of ape. 


In the case of both Galileo and Dar¬ 
win, it was only the political and ideo¬ 
logical defeat of the church on the 
issues concerned - defeats which 
formed part of a wider process of so¬ 
cial and political change - which even¬ 
tually lifted science from the realm of 
political controversy. But, converse¬ 
ly, it is only once its initial political 
coloration has faded away that science 
produces sufficient general agree¬ 
ment for it to be recognised simply as 
science. Borrowing from Marx, we 
might say that science has to “con¬ 
quer politically” before it can “shed its 
political cloak”. 

Achievements such as those of Co¬ 
pernicus and Darwin are termed by 
Kuhn “paradigms”. Paradigms are “uni¬ 
versally recognised scientific achieve¬ 
ments that for a time provide model 
problems and solutions to a communi¬ 
ty of practitioners”. 3 Such achieve¬ 
ments are products of scientific 
revolutions. A revolution of this kind 
is not simply an addition to pre-exist¬ 
ing knowledge. It is, within any given 
field, “a reconstruction of the field from 
new fundamentals ...” 4 It is a complete 
demolition of an old theoretical and 
conceptual structure and its replace¬ 
ment by a new one based on entirely 
different interests, aims and premises. 

During the course of a scientific 
revolution, nothing is agreed, there 
are no common rules of procedure, 
everything seems to be ideological, 
and political and other issues are de¬ 
cided by ‘unconstitutional’ means. 
The old paradigm is not defeated on 
the basis of its own rules, but is at¬ 
tacked from outside. It cannot be de¬ 
feated on the basis of its own rules, 
for these rules are not only inade¬ 
quate to solve the new problems 
which have begun to arise - they ac¬ 
tually preclude any discussion of 
these problems at all. 

For Kuhn, the parallelism with po¬ 
litical and social revolutions was 
profound. He explains: “Political 
revolutions aim to change political 
institutions in ways that those insti¬ 
tutions themselves prohibit. Their 
success therefore necessitates the 
partial relinquishment of one set of 
institutions in favour of another, and 


in the interim, society is not fully gov¬ 
erned by institutions at all. Initially it 
is crisis alone that attenuates the role 
of political institutions ... In increas¬ 
ing numbers individuals become in¬ 
creasingly estranged from political life 
and behave more and more eccentri¬ 
cally within it. 

“Then, as the crisis deepens, many 
of those individuals commit them¬ 
selves to some concrete proposal for 
the reconstruction of society in a new 
institutional framework. At that point 
the society is divided into competing 
camps or parties: one seeking to defend 
the old institutional constellation; the 
others seeking to institute some new 
one. And, once that polarisation has 
occurred, political recourse fails. Be¬ 
cause they differ about the institutional 
matrix within which political change is 
to be achieved and evaluated, because 
they acknowledge no supra-institu- 
tional framework for the adjudication 
of revolutionary differences, the par¬ 
ties to a revolutionary conflict must fi¬ 
nally resort to the techniques of mass 
persuasion, often including force. 
Though revolutions have had a vital 
role in the evolution of political insti¬ 
tutions, that role depends upon their 
being partially extra-political or extra- 
institutional events.” 5 

It is just the same, writes Kuhn, 
when, in the course of a scientific rev¬ 
olution, scientists polarise into oppo¬ 
site camps. The opposing camps 
cannot communicate. They talk 
‘past’ each other, questioning each 
other’s most elementary premises 
and refusing to submit to each oth¬ 
er’s logical or procedural rules. In 
periods of ‘normal science’ - ie, in 
periods of consolidation which fol¬ 
low scientific revolutions, and during 
which all scientists in the field con¬ 
cerned accept the paradigm of the 
victorious party - everything can 
seem ‘rational’. Because a communi¬ 
ty exists which bases itself on a set 
of shared assumptions and tradi¬ 
tions, scientists can appeal to certain 
written or unwritten agreements as to 
what constitutes ‘correct’ or ‘ration¬ 
al’ procedure and what does not. Dis¬ 
putes internal to a single paradigm 
can be settled in an orderly way, on 


the basis of the rules laid down by 
that paradigm itself. This is what ‘nor¬ 
mal science’ is all about. 

But when an entire paradigm is be¬ 
ing challenged from outside, there is 
no purely logical way to proceed. The 
supporters of the new paradigm may 
feel that their own framework is far 
more powerful, far simpler, more ele¬ 
gant and more logical than the old one 
of their opponents. But they cannot 
convince their adversaries on the ba¬ 
sis of those opponents’ own rules. If 
the old guard are to be won over, they 
must make a leap in abandoning their 
former conceptions as to what consti¬ 
tuted ‘proper’ procedure: 

“Like the choice between compet¬ 
ing political institutions, that between 
competing paradigms proves to be a 
choice between incompatible modes 
of community life. Because it has that 
character, the choice is not and can¬ 
not be determined merely by the eval¬ 
uative procedures characteristic of 
normal science, for these depend in 
part upon a particular paradigm, and 
that paradigm is at issue. When para¬ 
digms enter, as they must, into a de¬ 
bate about paradigm choice, their role 
is necessarily circular. Each group 
uses its own paradigm to argue in that 
paradigm’s defence. 

“The resulting circularity does not, 
of course, make the arguments wrong 
or even ineffectual. The man who 
premises a paradigm when arguing in 
its defence can nonetheless provide 
a clear exhibit of what scientific prac¬ 
tice will be like for those who adopt 
the new view of nature. That exhibit 
can be immensely persuasive, often 
compellingly so. Yet, whatever its 
force, the status of the circular argu¬ 
ment is only that of persuasion. It can¬ 
not be made logically or even 
probabilistically compelling for those 
who refuse to step into the circle. The 
premises and values shared by the 
two parties to a debate over para¬ 
digms are not sufficiently extensive 
for that. As in political revolutions, so 
in paradigm choice - there is no stand¬ 
ard higher than the assent of the rele¬ 
vant community.” 6 

Normal science and 
anomaly 

It is not until a paradigm has been 
generally accepted that ‘scientific re¬ 
search’ in the normal sense can get 
underway. As Kuhn puts it, “Effective 
research scarcely begins before a sci¬ 
entific community thinks it has ac¬ 
quired firm answers to questions like 
the following: What are the funda¬ 
mental entities of which the universe 
is composed? How do these interact 
with each other and with the senses? 
What questions may legitimately be 
asked about such entities and what 
techniques employed in seeking so¬ 
lutions?” 7 

Once - following a scientific revo¬ 
lution - a paradigm has become accept¬ 
ed, a period of conservatism sets in. 
This is a period of “mopping-up op¬ 
erations” - a period in which, over and 
over again, the validity of the new 
paradigm is ‘proven’. Kuhn writes: 

“Mopping-up operations are what 
engage most scientists throughout 
their careers. They constitute what I 
am here calling normal science. Close¬ 
ly examined, whether historically or in 
the contemporary laboratory, that 
enterprise seems an attempt to force 
nature into the preformed and rela¬ 
tively inflexible box that the paradigm 
supplies. No part of the aim of normal 
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revolutions 


science is to call forth new phenome¬ 
na; indeed those that will not fit the 
box are often not seen at all. Nor do 
scientists normally aim to invent new 
theories, and they are often intolerant 
of those invented by others.” 8 

The paradigm validates itself again 
and again, in ever greater detail, by in 
effect forbidding scientists to inves¬ 
tigate any problems other than those 
for which the paradigm offers a solu¬ 
tion. Only problems whose solutions, 
like those of a crossword puzzle, are 
already “built in by their method of 
formulation are allowed”. Other prob¬ 
lems, as Kuhn writes, “including many 
that had previously been standard, are 
rejected as metaphysical, as the con¬ 
cern of another discipline, or some¬ 
times as just too problematic to be 
worth the time.” 9 

After about 1630, for example, and 
particularly after the appearance of 
Descartes’ scientific writings, most 
physical scientists assumed that the 
universe was composed of microscop¬ 
ic corpuscles and that all natural phe¬ 
nomena could be explained in terms 
of corpuscular shape, size, motion and 
interaction. Hence the solar system 
was believed to function mechanical¬ 
ly, like a clock. The same applied to all 
other systems, including living ones, 
such as animals. This paradigm was 
extremely powerful and led to im¬ 
mense advances of scientific knowl¬ 
edge, but it was also extremely narrow 
and limiting. 

Anyone in Descartes’ time who 
had drawn attention to, say, such 
phenomena as are nowadays asso¬ 
ciated with radioactivity simply could 
not have communicated in a coher¬ 
ent way. In that time, all the problems 
which today form the subject matter 
of nuclear physics would have 
seemed irrelevant, illegitimate, meta¬ 
physical and unscientific even to dis¬ 
cuss. And, of course, none of these 
problems was discussed or even 
seen as a problem at all. Among sci¬ 
entists, it was ‘known’ what the uni¬ 
verse was composed of. It was 
composed not of curved space-time 
nor electromagnetic fields, but very 
small, hard objects colliding in ac¬ 
cordance with mechanical laws. 

However, it is not for us simply to 
condemn the rigid, conservative par¬ 
adigms which scientific revolutions 
eventually produce. Kuhn presents 
instead a subtle, dialectical argument, 
showing that it is precisely through 
such conservatism that new scientif¬ 
ic revolutions themselves are pre¬ 
pared. Only a rigid, conservative, but 
extremely detailed and precise theo¬ 
retical structure can be disturbed by 
some small finding which seems 
‘wrong’. It is only a community of 
scientists who confidently expect to 
find everything ‘normal’ who will gen¬ 
uinely know what an ‘abnormality’ or 
‘novelty’ is - and who will be thrown 
into a crisis by it. A more easygoing, 
open-minded community which nev¬ 
er expected precise regularities in the 
first place would not let themselves be 
bothered by such things. The pre¬ 
cious anomaly in that case would be 
missed and science would not be in a 
position to leam from it or advance. 

Just as state rigidity can build up 
pressure for social revolution, so nor¬ 
mal science in its predictability and 
rigidity tends to stoke up pressure for 
scientific revolution. Every historian 
knows that a social revolution is of¬ 
ten sparked by some apparently triv¬ 
ial incident in the workplace or street. 
In much the same way, some officially 
forbidden yet persistent laboratory re¬ 
sult can trigger an explosion demolish¬ 
ing an entire scientific paradigm. 

As Kuhn explains, “Without the 
special apparatus that is constructed 


mainly for anticipated functions, the 
results that lead ultimately to novelty 
could not occur. And even when the 
apparatus exists, novelty ordinarily 
emerges only for the man who, know¬ 
ing with precision what he should 
expect, is able to recognise that some¬ 
thing has gone wrong. Anomaly ap¬ 
pears only against the background 
provided by the paradigm. The more 
precise and far-reaching that paradigm 
is, the more sensitive an indicator it 
provides of anomaly and hence of an 
occasion for paradigm change. 

“In the normal mode of discovery, 
even resistance to change has a use 
... By ensuring that the paradigm will 
not be too easily surrendered, resist¬ 
ance guarantees that scientists will 
not be lightly distracted and that the 
anomalies that lead to paradigm 
change will penetrate existing knowl¬ 
edge to the core.” 10 

All scientific revolutions are precip¬ 
itated by anomalies. A planet is in the 
wrong part of the sky. A photograph¬ 
ic plate is clouded when it should not 
be. A fundamental law of nature is 
suddenly found to be wrong. A piece 
of laboratory equipment designed 
and constructed merely to add preci¬ 
sion to a familiar finding behaves in a 
wholly unexpected way. To normal 
science, such anomalies are merely an 
irritation or a nuisance. In attempts to 
defend the old paradigm, efforts are 
made to suppress, obliterate or ignore 
the bothersome findings or events. 
New observations are made, new ex¬ 
periments are set up - with the sole 
intention of eliminating the anomaly 
concerned. 

But it is precisely these attempts to 
defend the old paradigm which now 
begin to shake it to its foundations. 
Had the old, rigid paradigm not had 
its ardent defenders, the anomaly con¬ 
cerned would probably not even have 
been noticed. Now, however, an en¬ 
tire community of scientists begins to 
feel challenged by it, and more and 
more attention is focused upon it. 
Attempts are made to explain it away. 
But, the more such attempts are made, 
the more inconsistent and inadequate 
the old paradigm appears, the more 
strange the anomaly seems, and the 
more dissatisfied a section of the old 
scientific community becomes. 

It is the internal inconsistencies 
now apparently permeating the old 
theoretical structure which convince 
some scientists - at first only a small 
number - that something is fundamen¬ 
tally wrong. Writing of astronomical 
observations, Copernicus complained 
that in his day astronomers were so 
“inconsistent in these investigations 
... that they cannot even explain or 
observe the constant length of the 
seasonal year”. He continued: “... it 
is as though an artist were to gather 
the hands, feet, head and other mem¬ 
bers for his images from diverse mod¬ 
els, each part excellently drawn, but 
not related to a single body, and, 
since they in no way match each oth¬ 
er, the result would be a monster rath¬ 
er than man.” 11 

In the period immediately preceding 
every scientific revolution, similar 
complaints are made. There is no neat, 
logical proof that the old paradigm is 
wrong. Rather there arises a general 
sense of dissatisfaction, a feeling - on 
the part of some - that absolutely eve¬ 
rything is wrong, and a gradual splin¬ 
tering of the scientific community into 
schools and factions between whom 
communication is difficult or even 
impossible. Few things - not even the 
most elementary principles - seem to be 
agreed upon any more. Everything is 
questioned, anything is allowed. 

“The proliferation of competing ar¬ 
ticulations,” writes Kuhn, “the willing¬ 


ness to try anything, the expression 
of explicit discontent, the recourse to 
philosophy and to debate over fun¬ 
damentals - all these are symptoms of 
a transition from normal to extraordi¬ 
nary research.” 12 All these are signs 
that the old theoretical edifice is crum¬ 
bling and that a new one is about to 
take its place. 

‘Madness’ of the new 

But how does the new paradigm 
arise? Kuhn argues that it cannot 
arise logically out of the premises of 
the old one, because logic is a matter 
of symbolism - of the meaning of fig¬ 
ures, equations and terms - whereas 
what is required is a complete restruc¬ 
turing of the semantic field itself. In 
fact, at first, logically it is unquestion¬ 
ably the old paradigm’s defenders 
who are right: 

“The laymen who scoffed at Ein¬ 
stein’s general theory of relativity 
because space could not be ‘curved’ 

- it was not that sort of thing - were 
not simply wrong or mistaken. Nor 
were the mathematicians, physicists 
and philosophers who tried to devel¬ 
op a Euclidean version of Einstein’s 
theory. What had previously been 
meant by space was necessarily flat, 
homogenous, isotropic and unaffect¬ 
ed by the presence of matter. If it had 
not been, Newtonian physics would 
not have worked. To make the transi¬ 
tion to Einstein’s universe, the whole 
conceptual web whose strands are 
space, time, matter, force and motion 
had to be shifted and laid down again 
on nature whole. Only men who had 
together undergone or failed to under¬ 
go that transformation would be able 
to discover precisely what they 
agreed or disagreed about. 

“Communication across the revolu¬ 
tionary divide is inevitably partial. 
Consider, for another example, the men 
who called Copernicus mad because 
he proclaimed that the earth moved. 
They were not either just wrong or 
quite wrong. Part of what they meant 
by ‘earth’ was fixed position. Their 
earth, at least, could not be moved. 
Correspondingly, Copernicus’s inno¬ 
vation was not simply to move the 
earth. Rather it was a whole new way 
of regarding the problems of phys¬ 
ics and astronomy, one that neces¬ 
sarily changed the meaning of both 
‘earth’ and ‘motion’. Without those 
changes the concept of a moving 
earth was mad.” 13 

So it is only in a sort of ‘madness’ - 
by the old standards - that a new par¬ 
adigm can be conceived. It is not log¬ 
ically constructed, step by step. It is 
unusual for the new structure of 
thought to be consciously anticipat¬ 
ed or viewed in advance: 

“Instead, the new paradigm, or a 
sufficient hint to permit later articula¬ 
tion, emerges all at once, sometimes 
in the middle of the night, in the mind 
of a man deeply immersed in crisis. 
What the nature of that final stage is 

- how an individual invents (or finds 
he has invented) a new way of giving 
order to data now all assembled - must 
here remain inscrutable and may be 
permanently so. 

“Let us here note only one thing 
about it. Almost always the men who 
achieve these fundamental inventions 
of a new paradigm have been either 
very young or very new to the field 
whose paradigm they change. And 
perhaps that point need not have 
been made explicit, for obviously 
these are the men who, being little 
committed by prior practice to the tra¬ 
ditional rules of normal science, are 
particularly likely to see that those 
rules no longer define a playable game 
and to conceive another set that can 
replace them.” 14 


In other words, even on the level of 
individuals and personalities, accord¬ 
ing to Kuhn, the attack on the old 
paradigm is an external one. Certain 
individuals or groups from outside the 
field manage to penetrate it and set 
about undermining and demolishing 
the structure around them, using the 
experience and the materials gained in 
doing so to build a more stable struc¬ 
ture on new foundations in its place. 



Thomas Kuhn: autonomy 


The development is not a gradual or 
evolutionary one; the ‘revolutionar¬ 
ies’ possess, right from the beginning, 
a firm conviction of the necessity of 
what they are doing and a firm plan - 
however intuitive or embryonic - of the 
essentials of the structure they are 
about to build. 

And they themselves have been 
converted not gradually, “but by a 
relatively sudden and unstructured 
event like the gestalt switch. Scientists 
then often speak of ‘scales falling from 
the eyes’ or of the ‘lightning flash’ that 
‘inundates’ a previously obscure puz¬ 
zle, enabling its components to be 
seen in a new way that for the first time 
permits its solution”. 15 

The same applies to the gradual 
conquest, by the revolutionaries, of 
the scientific field. Before the scientists 
can talk to each other again, every sci¬ 
entist in the old camp who is capable 
of it must undergo the same ‘sudden’ 
conversion as that experienced by the 
revolutionaries themselves: 

“... before they can hope to commu¬ 
nicate fully, one group or the other 
must experience the conversion that 
we have been calling a paradigm shift. 
Just because it is a transition between 
incommensurables, the transition can¬ 
not be made a step at a time, forced 
by logic and neutral experience. Like 
the gestalt switch, it must occur all at 
once (though not necessarily in an 
instant) or not at all.” 16 

In this, as in all other respects, sci¬ 
entific development is dialectical and 
revolutionary to the core. 

Conclusion 

Kuhn correctly sees all human knowl¬ 
edge as socially constructed. To work 
within a branch of science, he points 
out, is to help reproduce and define 
the identity of a particular commu¬ 
nity - the community of specialists 
concerned. 

In addition to the obvious practical 
tests of a scientific theory, there is also 
an internal test. It is this: how much 
consensus can the theory generate? 
A theory which can get only this or 
that sectional interest to mobilise be¬ 
hind it is not likely to be as influential 
in the long run as one which can cut 
across sectional interests, building a 
community of truly universal scope. 

Marx and Engels were interested in 
assembling the big picture - uniting 


the natural and social sciences to form 
a single science. Theirs was a revolu¬ 
tionary new scientific paradigm which 
failed only in the sense that its natu¬ 
ral constituency - the working class - 
was materially defeated on each oc¬ 
casion when it attempted to bring free¬ 
dom and reason to the world. 

Today, rampant and unrestrained 
capitalism threatens not only freedom 
and reason, but the very existence of 
a habitable planet. Meanwhile scien¬ 
tists aware of the dangers of climate 
change are struggling against heavy 
odds to defend their intellectual au¬ 
tonomy, threatened as this is by cor¬ 
porate interests bent on concealing 
and distorting the facts. 

In a world currently dominated by 
grotesquely wealthy state terrorists 
politically in league with religious fun¬ 
damentalists, humanity needs auton¬ 
omous, free-thinking, self-organised 
science as never in history before. Our 
survival as a species depends on it. 
Across the world, scientists - and that 
includes all of us - must get politically 
active precisely in order to defend the 
autonomy of science. For the scien¬ 
tific community to link up and over¬ 
come its internal divisions, it must 
realise where the true source of disa¬ 
greement lies. 

In climate research, for example, it is 
only ‘scientists’ in the pay of Exxon¬ 
Mobil and the other oil corporations 
(building on techniques developed 
previously by the tobacco companies) 
who make it appear that there are 
‘two sides’ on the issues which mat¬ 
ter. There are not two sides. Instead, 
there is science on the one hand; 
corruption and irrationality on the 
other. Following the inspiring exam¬ 
ple of the vast majority of climate 
science researchers, scientists 
across the globe may be beginning 
to switch sides, learning to speak out 
against the very corporate interests 
which stifle ‘inconvenient truths’, 
yet which unfortunately provide the 
bulk of scientific funding. 

In order to find the necessary mor¬ 
al courage and social support, this in¬ 
ternational community will have no 
choice but to view itself for the first 
time as inseparable from the only tru¬ 
ly internationalist, truly incorruptible, 
truly revolutionary political alterna¬ 
tive to market insanity and the corpo¬ 
rations. It will to an increasing extent 
view itself as inseparable from our 
class. And I mean all of ours. 

A Communist Party which did 
not represent this intellectual and 
social force would not be worthy 
of the name • 
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PARTY 


Labourism or republicanism 

Where next for the fight for working class political representation? Dave Craig of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group looks at the alternatives 


O n November 11 an ‘Organising 
for Fighting Unions’ confer¬ 
ence will be held in London. 
Mark Serwotka, general secretary of 
the Public and Commercial Services 
Union, calls on all trade unionists 
concerned about low pay, pensions, 
privatisation and “political represen¬ 
tation” to attend this Respect initia¬ 
tive. The speakers will include John 
McDonnell MP, George Galloway, 
Matt Wrack (Fire Brigades Union), 
and Bob Crow (RMT). We should 
support this event. 

Publicity for the conference calls 
on workers “to join the discussion 
about political representation for 
trade unionists”. The fourth point in 
the model resolution backing the 
conference says: “There is a debate 
about political representation for 
working people - which began with 
the disaffiliation of the FBU from 
Labour and the affiliation of the RMT 
to the Scottish Socialist Party.” 

At first sight the question of work¬ 
ing class representation takes us 
back ‘obviously’ to the historic cri¬ 
sis of working class representation at 
the end of the 19th century. In 1888 
trade union activists met at the 
Trades Union Congress in Bradford 
to campaign for the unions to set up 
a working class party. Four years lat¬ 
er, with Hardie, Burns and Havelock 
Wilson elected to parliament, sup¬ 
porters met again in Bradford and set 
up the Independent Labour Party. 
But the struggle did not end here. 

In 1898 the TUC supported work¬ 
ing class MPs organising independ¬ 
ently of both the Liberal and Tory 
Parties. In 1900 delegates from social¬ 
ist organisations, trade unions and 
trades councils met in London and 
formed the Labour Representation 
Committee, which in 1906 became the 
Labour Party. One of the key ideas was 
the argument for independent class 
representation. But this historical par¬ 
allel with the struggle for class repre¬ 
sentation does not mean we need to 
set up the same kind of party now. 

In 2003 the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty raised the slogan of political 
representation. It proposed a “Net¬ 
work for working class political repre¬ 
sentation/independent Socialist 
Alliance”. It called for a grouping that 
would “advocate and propagandise 
in the labour movement for the princi¬ 
ple of independent working class po¬ 
litical representation”. A meeting of SA 
activists, organised on May 25 2003, 
says: “The working class needs to re¬ 
establish its own independent politi¬ 
cal representation.” 

In July 2004,500 people met at TUC 
Congress House, and set up the La¬ 
bour Representation Committee mark 
two. It was formed by supporters of 
the Labour Party, trade unionists and 
socialists to fight for representation 
within Labour, the unions and parlia¬ 
ment. By 2005, four unions - the Com¬ 
munication Workers Union, RMT, 
FBU, and Bakers Union - were affiliat¬ 
ed. However, the orientation of the 
LRC is not to form an independent 
working class party, but to re form the 
Labour Party. Hence its policy state¬ 
ment is called ‘The programme for a 
Real Labour government’. 

In 2005 the RMT annual general 
meeting passed a resolution calling 
for a conference on working class 
representation. This move by the 
RMT was significant. In 1900 it was 
one of the founding organisations of 
the Labour Party. With about 70,000 
members, the union has become the 
vanguard of a more militant trade un¬ 


ionism over the last few years. Mat¬ 
ters were brought to a head when the 
RMT was expelled from the Labour 
Party for using its political funds to 
support the SSP. 

In January this year the conference 
took place around the theme of the 
“crisis” in working class representa¬ 
tion. The speakers included John 
McDonnell MP, Colin Fox MSP, John 
Marek AM and Dave Nellist. Bob 
Crow, RMT general secretary, speak¬ 
ing from the platform, argued that 
class representation must be broader 
than just the party question. The is¬ 
sue of proportional representation 
and bureaucratic parliamentary red 
tape was raised by the speaker from 
the Green Party and John Marek. 
Crow himself spoke about the need for 
a national shop stewards movement. 
Constitutional-legal rights for trade 
unionists were indicated in the call for 
a Trade Union Freedom Bill. 

Two things become clear from this. 
First, the active part of the working 
class, in both the trade union and so¬ 
cialist movement, have recognised a 
real problem. The working class has 
no independent political representa¬ 
tion. The organised working class has 
no political voice. Its influence over 
political decisions is at best minimal 
and in practice non-existent. The mere 
fact that the anti-union laws are still 
in place tells us all we need to know. 
One hundred years ago it was the Taff 
Vale dispute and anti-union laws that 
played a pivotal role in the formation 
of Labour. 

However, we should not assume 
that the issue of working class repre¬ 
sentation is the same today or can be 
satisfied by re-inventing the Labour 
Party. The crisis of Labourism coin¬ 
cides and connects with a crisis of 
democracy. The failure of Labour to 
represent the organised working class 
goes hand in hand with the failure of 
parliamentary democracy to represent 
the people. It should, of course, be 
remembered that the working class are 
the majority of ‘the people’. The de¬ 
generation of the political system is the 
root of the political problem, not just - 
or even mainly - the degeneration of 
the Labour Party. 

The Iraq war did not create the cri¬ 
sis of democracy. It did, however, 
shine a brilliant light on the problem. 
It is no surprise to find two people 
who were in different ways at the 
sharp end of that crisis drawing some 
similar democratic conclusions. 
George Galloway pointed to lack of 
genuine class influence on govern¬ 
ment. He said: “Every MP who vot¬ 
ed for the war did so knowing that 
their constituents were against it. 
And most did so knowing it was 
wrong. This is a crisis in bourgeois 
democracy. The mask has slipped. We 
have a chance - if we properly grasp 
what democracy actually means - of 
being the movement for democracy in 
this country. And that’s an extremely 
powerful position to be in for a pro¬ 
gressive left movement” (Weekly 
Worker December 4 2003). 

Galloway explained that the parlia¬ 
mentary system “is completely un¬ 
responsive in the face of public 
opinion on a whole range of issues, 
not simply on the war. Things hap¬ 
pen now on the electoral level, on 
the civil liberties front, across a 
whole swathe of issues” in the ab¬ 
sence of “the democratic counter¬ 
weight from working people and 
progressive organisations”. He con¬ 
cluded that “any new left movement 
has to prioritise the concept of de¬ 


mocracy and live by it internally and 
insist on it externally. We need dem¬ 
ocratic control of the economy, of 
parliament, of society itself.” 

Labour MP Clare Short has taken 
up the same theme. From loyally sup¬ 
porting Blair before the Iraq war she 
has become a harsh and embittered 
critic. Her experience from inside gov¬ 
ernment has led her to conclude the 
system is dangerously undemocratic. 
On September 14 she announced she 
would be standing down at the next 
election. She would campaign for a 
hung parliament as a means of bring¬ 
ing electoral reform. 

Clare Short does not have the po¬ 
litical answer. More radical surgery 
and a different type of party is re¬ 
quired. But she is trying to get to grips 
with the failure of our so-called de¬ 
mocracy. On one side she points to the 
massive centralisation of power in the 
hands of the prime minister and a few 
top bureaucrats. On the other side is 
the weak and unrepresentative parlia¬ 
mentary system, which keeps the 
working class at arm’s length. Govern¬ 
ment is becoming increasingly au¬ 
thoritarian. Civil liberties are 
threatened. This is creating better 
conditions for the growth of the Brit¬ 
ish National Party. 

It is no surprise that the road Short 
is trying to find leads her out of La¬ 
bour Party. She was denounced as 
a traitor and immediately threatened 
with expulsion. It is no good follow¬ 
ing Short, as she gingerly edges 
down the democratic road. We need 
to think out independently where it 
is going. The case for radical demo¬ 
cratic political change and a new 
type of party go together like a horse 
and carriage. 

The alternatives are sharply polar¬ 
ised between the Labourites and re¬ 
publicans. The Labourites tend to 
assume, without much thought, that 
the existing form of political democra¬ 
cy provides an effective mechanism 
for the representation of the working 
class. In Labourist ideology, the con¬ 
stitutional monarchist system of de¬ 
mocracy provides the best, or at least 
an adequate, means of class represen¬ 
tation. Therefore the problem of work¬ 
ing class representation lies solely or 
mainly with the corruption and degen¬ 
eration of democracy inside the La¬ 
bour Party. 

This is supported by the myth of 
Labourism. The political system was 
designed to concentrate politics into 
the hands of two major parties. Even 
in the heyday of the Communist Par¬ 
ty, with its mass working class sup¬ 
port, it was exceptionally difficult to 
break into this system. The two-par¬ 
ty system perpetuated a myth that 
the Tories were for business and La¬ 
bour represented the working class. 
It was myth that suited the ruling 
class perfectly. It is good to have a 
safe alternative that workers can be¬ 
lieve represents them. Even when 
workers no longer believe it, there are 
many socialists more than ready to 
keep the idea alive. 

The experience of the strike-break¬ 
ing and imperialist Labour govern¬ 
ments from MacDonald and Attlee 
through to Wilson and Callaghan 
have shown more than enough times 
the reality of Labour’s support for big 
business and the state. In this sense 
Blair and New Labour are no different. 
The shift in the balance of class forc¬ 
es resulting from the defeat of the min¬ 
ers and the ideological impact of 
Thatcherism have simply brought 
home the truth. Blatant and arrogant 


Blairism, emboldened by the huge 
powers of the state, have finally de¬ 
stroyed the myth that Labour stands 
for the working class. This is the sig¬ 
nificance of the expulsion of the RMT. 

Just as the trade unions are divid¬ 
ed over supporting a party which at¬ 
tacks them continually, so are 
Labourites. Rob Sewell, writing for the 
In Defence of Marxism website, pos¬ 
es the question thus: “Can the Labour 
Party be reclaimed, as has been ar¬ 
gued? Or should socialists form a new 
party, another Labour Party?” (Janu¬ 
ary 16). He examines the track record 
of those standing outside Labour and 
concludes that their results have been 
“pitiful”. In other words, “experience 
has shown how extraordinarily diffi¬ 
cult it is for a left group to break the 
electoral grip of the Labour Party. 
There is no room for another Labour 
Party outside the existing party.” 

So ‘Reclaim the Labour Party’ or 
‘Start another Labour Party’ are the 
main alternatives in the socialist move¬ 
ment - represented on the one side by 
the Labour Representation Committee 
and on the other by Respect and the 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party. 

When we see the stage-managed 
Labour rally, pretending to be a con¬ 
ference, we get a glimpse of how the 
country is run. But the big picture is 
not there. It is the one painted by Gal¬ 
loway and Short. Who runs the coun¬ 
try and how do they do it? How can 
working people fight for a democratic 
system of government so that work¬ 
ing class political representation will 
start to mean something real? In such 
a system the democratic rights of trade 
unionists - as, for example, expressed 
in the Trade Union Freedom Bill - will 
be written into the constitution. 

Working class republicans ap¬ 
proach the question of class represen¬ 
tation very differently. It is not just the 
Labour Party that is rotten. It is the 
political system. The British parlia¬ 
mentary system is a sophisticated 
means for marginalising and exclud¬ 
ing the working class. One manifesta¬ 
tion of this is the alienation of 40% of 
the electorate who do not vote. 

Scotland has a few things to teach 
us. It shows that the party question, 
political representation and constitu¬ 
tional change are connected. The 
democratic movement in Scotland 
grew out of the anti-poll tax struggle. 
It produced a Scottish parliament and 
elections by proportional representa¬ 
tion. It created favourable conditions 
for the launch of the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party. The final chapter in the strug¬ 
gle for Scotland’s democracy is not 
yet written. Devolution under the 
crown is not the end of the matter. 

In England, the Trotskyist left has 
not understood the necessity for 
democratic political change. The dom¬ 
inant ideas of Labourism and econo- 
mism have so far proved an 
insurmountable barrier to democratic 
politics. Many socialists recognise 
that PR would help in building a par¬ 
ty. Unfortunately this is as far as their 
democratic thinking goes. Reforming 
the voting system may improve the 
prospects for becoming a socialist 
MP. But it is completely inadequate for 
increasing the political power and in¬ 
fluence of the working class. Nothing 
less than a fully democratic and ac¬ 
countable system will do. Only a dem¬ 
ocratic, secular republic provides a 
consistent answer. The republican 
programme is the sum of all democrat¬ 
ic demands, national and local, op¬ 
posed to the existing constitutional 
system. 


The question of working class po¬ 
litical representation therefore takes 
us back not just to the 1890s, but the 
1840s and the Chartist movement. 
Chartism was both a party of the work¬ 
ing class and a mass movement for 
radical democratic change. In the 
1840s universal suffrage was the main 
demand for working class representa¬ 
tion. The Chartist party was defeated. 
But the struggle continued until the 
right to vote was won by the suffra¬ 
gette movement in the 1920s. Univer¬ 
sal suffrage cannot, however, be 
considered the final solution to the 
problem of political democracy in the 
United Kingdom. The modem equiv¬ 
alent of the Chartist party would be a 
working class republican party. Today 
such a party has to be socialist. 

A republican socialist party stands 
for the militant traditions of Chartism 
and against the liberal reformism of 
the Labour Party. Labour supports 
the constitutional monarchy and 
capitalism. A republican socialist 
party stands for the opposite. The 
slogan of a republican socialist 
party makes it crystal-clear we are 
not calling for another reformist 
Labour Party. We are proposing a 
different kind of party, not a rehash 
of old Labourism. 

Should a republican socialist par¬ 
ty be a Marxist party or a socialist 
unity party? Which kind of party, or 
even which kind of Marxism, will de¬ 
pend on the circumstances in the 
working class when the party is 
formed. But it will have to be formed 
sooner or later because the objective 
situation will demand it. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the longer we wait, the worse the 
situation will get. 

Alongside the historical example of 
the Chartist Party, we have the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party as an important 
reference point. This shows concrete¬ 
ly what can be achieved in Britain in 
today’s conditions. Even if the SSP 
ended tomorrow, it would still be the 
highest point reached in the stmggle 
for working class representation. 

The SSP shows the connection 
between democratic political change 
and building a new party. It proves a 
socialist unity party is possible, even 
if splits subsequently occur. It shows 
the benefits of a workers’ party with 
rights for open platforms. It highlights 
a party breaking from the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, tentatively begin¬ 
ning to embrace the strategic goal of 
republicanism, identified in the Dec¬ 
laration of Calton Hill. If the working 
class in England reached the equiva¬ 
lent level, the whole movement would 
be stronger, more politicised and more 
united. The SSP is an example, not a 
model. It has set a standard that so¬ 
cialists in England must achieve and 
surpass. 

In two weeks time the Socialist Al¬ 
liance is going to hold its confer¬ 
ence. More or less everybody is 
agreed that the SA has stagnated. It 
is unsure what political direction to 
take. The choices are becoming po¬ 
larised. On one side are those com¬ 
rades who remain in the grip of 
Labourite ideology and see the fu¬ 
ture as following the Socialist Party 
to a new red-green Labour Party. 
Against that will be those who want 
to liquidate the SA, and those who 
want to campaign for independent 
working class political representa¬ 
tion - independent of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, independent of the Labour 
Party, and independent Labour’s 
support for the bourgeois constitu¬ 
tional monarchist state • 
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Intriguing cameos 


North West TUC members 70th anniversary of the Spanish civil war 



T his is a timely and quite remarkable 
little book in “homage to the victims 
of Franco”, produced to mark this 
70th anniversary of the Spanish civil war. 
The editorial is by Brian Bamford, secre¬ 
tary of Tameside TUC and the Northern An¬ 
archist Network, who seems to have been 
responsible for putting it together. Stuart 
Christie, who, in the tradition of the inter¬ 
national brigadistas, was responsible for 
the last attempt to assassinate Franco, 
writes the introduction. 

The work is very much a rank and file 
creation: it has no standard view of the war 
or the composition and worth of those who 
volunteered to fight it. Neither is it a single 
work: rather it is a collection of intriguing 
cameos of the people of the north-west of 
England who put their lives on hold, or at 
risk, and set off to fight. Central drafts come 
from the diary of international brigader 
Ralph Cantor and Pedro Cuadrado, Cata¬ 
lan socialist now in exile, but there are a 
host of reflections and insights from the 
ordinary working people who were part of 
this selfless mission. 

The pamphlet gives us a sketch plan of 
the formative years prior to the fascist coup 
and invasion. The development of the 
Spanish labour movement, the formation 
of the anarchist CNT and socialist UGT 
union confederations, and the forces of 
the state and church and rightwing ideo¬ 
logues who formed their opposition and 
oppression. It tells us something of the 
conflicting political parliamentary and ex¬ 
tra-parliamentary forces of the right and left. 
It takes us to the events of 1936 and all that 
followed. 

Most illuminating though are those cam¬ 
eos: ‘Manchester volunteers for Spain - who 
were they and why did they go?’; ‘Salford’s 
Spanish war volunteers’; ‘Oldham, Roch¬ 
dale, Tameside, Bury, Bolton and Stockport 
lads’; ‘Account of Stalybridge girl - Lillian 
Urmston’s part’; ‘North West women in 
Spain’. There is something qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent from more formal and academic ac¬ 
counts in these short, staccato insights into 
the volunteers. Quick shots back through 
time, their politics, their visions, their pasts 
and hopes for the future. Their fate. 

The Manchester list was made up of 


mostly Communist Party or Young Com¬ 
munist League members, but also members 
of the Labour Party, Independent Labour 
Party, Socialist Party of Great Britain, along 
with syndicalists and simple trade union¬ 
ists - some fighting alongside or with the 
anarchists of CNT or with the POUM 
(Workers Party of Marxist Unification), 
before being moved into the international 
brigades. The list of names and occupa¬ 
tions and roots in those familiar north-west 
towns brings home with utter clarity how 
deep internationalist and solidarist senti¬ 
ment for the Spanish working class and 
anti-fascism was. 

There are longer pieces - ‘Sam Wild, the 
Ardwick volunteer’ recounts the experienc¬ 
es of a seafarer amid the desperate pover¬ 
ty of many of the countries he visited, which 
brought him into socialist struggle. He was 
first involved with the unemployed work¬ 
ers’ movement, before going off to fight in 
Spain in December 1936. 

Ralph Cantor’s story is taken from his 
unpublished diary. He had been a militant 
from the YCL and the Jewish Lads Brigade. 
His is an earthy, non-PC, working class 


insight into the moans and concerns and 
complaints of the fighters - against com¬ 
missars and other nationalities. He was 
only 21 when he was killed. 

Pedro Cuadrado, a fighter with the Cata¬ 
lan Republican Guard from 1936-39, writes 
now with hindsight as an exile in Bolton, 
Lancashire. Although from a strongly CNT 
family, he was not himself an anarchist, as 
he “didn’t understand that philosophy”, 
but describes himself instead as a “trade 
unionist”. 

Other than the direct sources - oral his¬ 
tories, diaries and accounts - the pamphlet 
draws on archive material from Moscow, 
as well as files and reports kept on most of 
the combatants in the brigades: some of 
the events and heroic, selfless actions of 
the volunteers were noted and reported 
back and they provide a useful footnote • 
David Douglass 

70th anniversary of the Spanish civil war , 
£1.50 post paid from: 70th Anniversary 
Spanish Civil War Remembrance Group, c/ 
o 46 Kingsland Road, Rochdale, Lanca¬ 
shire, OL113HQ. 



Any suggestions? 


I have to report a very slow start to our 
October fund. My mailbag this week 
brought me a mere £45 - less than a tenth 
of our £500 target. And once again noth¬ 
ing at all via our website. 

Which is all the more remarkable, see¬ 
ing as we have been getting over 20,000 
hits every week since the beginning of 
September - last week it was 22,019. I 
cannot believe they are all so blase 
about the future of what comrade GK 
calls “the best paper on the left”. He was 
one of only three donors over the last 
seven days and his £20 cheque was all 
the more appreciated for that. Thanks 


also to FD (£15) and LN (£10). 

But now we really do need a lot more 
contributions - not least from our inter¬ 
net readers, of course. This really isn’t 
a lot to ask. Put it this way - if just one 
percent of them gave us £1, that would 
amount to over £200 a week. But my 
problem is, how can I persuade them to 
donate at all? 

Any suggestions? • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the working 
class is nothing; with the highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 

[ Become a 

i Communist Party 

| supporter 
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■ Address 


! Town/city_ 

| Postcode_ 

I Telephone_Age_ 

. Email_Date_ 
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Tommy Sheridan 
faces perjury 
investigation 



SSP and 


McNeilage 





Allan Green: no action 


Colin Fox: vindication 


Tommy Sheridan: not quiet 


... continued from front page 

purpose of defending his carefully 
crafted reputation as a clean-living 
family man. A reputation the SSP cul¬ 
tivated and promoted. Sheridan sub¬ 
sequently damned 11 SSP EC 
members as traitors and liars simply 
for maintaining in court that the min¬ 
utes of their November 9 2004 meet¬ 
ing were accurate and through his 
actions caused the devastating and 
unprincipled split leading to two al¬ 
most identical left nationalist forma¬ 
tions in Scotland - the SSP and 
Sheridan’s breakaway: Solidarity - 
Scotland’s Socialist Movement. 

But, after all that had happened, how 
could comrade Sheridan keep quiet in 
the face of the latest NOTW claims? 
Against all the odds he won his defa¬ 
mation case and yet News Internation¬ 
al continues to make the same 
allegations - and more (unusually 
there had been no request during the 
trial for an injunction preventing any 
repetition). This time he was also ac¬ 
cused of criminal behaviour. So 
Sheridan has no choice but to try and 
face News International down. 

His vow of silence lasted less than 
a day. At the October 3 launch of Sol¬ 
idarity in Dundee comrade Sheridan 
used up most of his address to rub¬ 
bish the NOTW video. From the chair 
Philip Stott, a leading member of the 
Committee for a Workers’ Internation¬ 
al in Scotland, made a futile attempt to 
keep the meeting focussed on ‘poli¬ 
tics’ (the CWI’s economistic version). 
He declared that the press conference 
had been called “to discuss issues like 
the level of council tax in this city”. 

But comrade Sheridan was having 
none of it. The launch of Solidarity 
was the “background to the latest 
assault by the Murdoch press on me 
and our political party”. They “fear 
what we stand for” - which is why they 
had “invented, concocted and un¬ 
leashed” this “dodgy” tape. He 
claimed he had never even been to 
McNeilage’s house - a former close 
friend and one of the best men at his 
wedding. Regarding the tape, 
Sheridan says: “I saw with my own 
eyes when we made party political 
broadcasts what we can do with com¬ 
puter graphics as far as voices are con¬ 
cerned.” 

In response to questions he assert¬ 
ed that the tape had been “spliced”. 
A NOTW spokesperson laughed this 
off, saying it would be a simple matter 
for the police to examine the original. 

The NOTW was not the only one to 
ridicule Sheridan’s claim. A statement 
from Frances Curran, SSP MSP for the 
West of Scotland, is currently the lead 
feature on the SSP website. After call¬ 
ing on him, together with fellow Soli¬ 
darity defector Rosemary Byrne, to 
resign as MSPs, she writes: “Anyone 
who knows Tommy and listens to the 
tape will find his claims that it is a fake 
frankly laughable. It joins the long list 
of Tommy’s fantasy claims about plots, 
fake minutes and all the other tall tales 
told over the summer... The tape clear¬ 
ly vindicates the truthfulness of the ev¬ 
idence given by the 11 SSP witnesses 
and the stand taken by the party to tell 
the truth in court” (‘Sheridan and 
Byrne must resign as MSPs’, 


www. scottishsocialistparty. org). 

Interestingly the Socialist Workers 
Party (its members in Scotland, like 
those of the CWI, followed comrade 
Sheridan out of the SSP into Solidari¬ 
ty) also seems to believe the tape is 
genuine. The SWP does not even 
mention Tommy’s comments that it is 
a fake: “The Rupert Murdoch-owned 
tabloid has purchased a secretly 
filmed video from a personal friend of 
Sheridan, George McNeilage. At the 
time the video was made, McNeilage 
was a fellow member of the Scottish 
Socialist Party” {Socialist Worker 
October 7). 

One of comrade Sheridan’s allega¬ 
tions should not, however, be lightly 
dismissed. That is the claim of possi¬ 
ble MI5 involvement in this whole 
business (although, unfortunately, 
SSP convenor Colin Fox did reject 
this). Back in 2003/04 the SSP looked 
more than capable of winning enough 
votes to cost Labour several seats in 
Scotland and under such circum¬ 
stances it is part of the job descrip¬ 
tion of the ‘security services’ to dish 
the dirt on fringe politicians regarded 
as a threat. After all, MI5 routinely 
keeps itself informed about such pol¬ 


iticians’ private lives and sometimes 
helps bring embarrassing details into 
the public domain. 

There is certainly something ques¬ 
tionable about McNeilage’s claim that 
he shot the secret video to keep his 
comrades in Pollok SSP branch in¬ 
formed: “Tommy would only agree to 
meet me, but they had a right to know 
what he was saying.” Did he play it to 
the Pollock branch? Did others know 
of the existence of the tape? Did any¬ 
one in the leadership encourage him 
to go to the NOTW? 

Either way, the fact he handed the 
tape over to the NOTW is nothing 
short of a disgrace. Nevertheless, he 
is only the latest ‘socialist’ in the SSP 
saga to be paid by the muck-raking 
press for stabbing their ‘comrades’ in 
the back. (The News of the World 
website, after reproducing McNei¬ 
lage’s excuses, asks: “Do you want to 
sell a story or picture?” Readers are 
invited to call free, text or email.) 

McNeilage, a founder-member of 
the United Left, is very close to some 
at the top of the SSP, just as he was 
once close to Sheridan. Solidarity 
sources are alleging that it was the 
SSP, not McNeilage, that approached 


the NOTW , and that the SSP was also 
paid. 

This is far from impossible. The 
anger at Sheridan’s treatment of his 
former comrades is understandable. 
But that does not excuse what 
amounts to an open celebration (eg, 
comrade Curran’s statement on the 
SSP website) of the NOTW claims, still 
less any cooperation in helping the 
state to secure a perjury conviction. 

According to comrade Sheridan, 
“Those willing to collaborate should 
hang their heads in shame.” They are 
“enemies of socialism”. Quite right. 
(Although, when it comes to taking 
money from the tabloids to do down 
other working class politicians, 
Sheridan is just as guilty - remember 
the “Scabs!” front page in the Daily 
Record ?) 

The SSP has issued an official state¬ 
ment from comrade Fox vehemently 
denying any collaboration with News 
International. It had “no knowledge of 
or role in the production of this tape”, 
“does not advocate or practise the se¬ 
cret taping of conversations”, “never 
had possession” of the tape or “any 
involvement” in passing it to the 
NOTW. It did not and will not “receive 


a single penny” from “any media com¬ 
pany”. 

But the statement stopped well 
short of condemning McNeilage’s 
foul action. Comrade Fox’s statement 
concludes: “We believe that events 
are now rapidly approaching a con¬ 
clusion .... With a perjury investiga¬ 
tion now underway, we are confident 
that the good name of the SSP will be 
restored 100%.” Presumably what he 
means is that comrade Sheridan and 
his four supporters will be jailed, and 
the NOTW will get its £200,000 back 
(together with its “good name”). 

All this can only add to the suspi¬ 
cion that, despite the denials, some¬ 
one as close to the leadership as 
McNeilage would have confided in at 
least one or two top comrades. 

SSP members gathering for the par¬ 
ty’s annual conference in Glasgow this 
weekend have to demand a full and 
completely honest accounting of this 
sorry episode. 

Whatever we think of Tommy 
Sheridan’s behaviour over the last two 
years, if he is brought to trial, we 
would hope that the class instincts of 
the majority of jurors would prevail, as 
they clearly did in his defamation case 
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